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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are in the frequent receipt of letters and 
hints from persons who are dissatisfied with the 
distrustful and watchful course which we recom- 
mend as to the policy of the British government ; 
and it has been repeated to us as the opinion of 
some readers, that our remarks are all on one side, 
having an unfriendly bearing towards England. 
It may be worth while to answer that opinion by 
an extract from the New York Evening Post of 
27 May : 


Lirret.’s Livinc Ace.—This weekly compend 
of the best articles of the foreign reviews and mag- 
azines, is for sale by Wm. Taylor, No. 2 Astor 
House. A correspondent requests us to ‘ notice 
the number for the last week, for the purpose of 
protesting in behalf of the habitual readers of the 
work, against the remarks with which certain arti- 
cles from British journals on the Oregon question 
are introduced. ‘I'he person whose deeply responsi- 
ble task it is to string these articles together in the 
order in which they are to be printed, has seen fit 
to censure the President of the United States for 
the passage in his inaugural address relative to our 
rights on the Pacific, and distinctly to commend 
the British Premier for his conduct in the same 
— Now the purchasers and readers of the 

ving Age have the right to expect that if its 
publisher must cherish sentiments favorable to the 
pretensions of the country’s enemies, he will at 
least refrain from giving them expression in this 
work. The brief article to which we allude would 
be harmless enough in the corner of a Boston news- 
paper, but, appearing under the circumstances 
which it does, it is highly offensive.”’ 
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We believe it an important part of our duty to 
show the state of public opinion in Europe, in re- 
gard to matters under discussion in this country ; 
and intend to maintain the right to give a com- 
mentary of our own. Considering the enslaved 
state of so many of the party papers, which must 
praise or blame in concert, it is not too much to 
hope that even a weak voice, pitched in a different 
key, may be heard to some useful purpose. As to 
the charge of entertaining ‘‘ sentiments favorable 
to the pretensions of the country’s enemies,’’ we 
would reply, that the principal subject of our re- 
marks was a regret that our own claims should 
have been damaged by the President’s inaugural 
discourse, in which he would appear to our friends 
in Europe decidedly in the wrong. By these 
friends we mean, not France alone, and much of 
Germany, but also and principally, the great body 
of the English nation as distinguished from its 
government. This powerful body of friends of 
Peace with all the world, and especially of Peace 
with the United States, ought not to be disgusted 
and irritated by an arrogant assumption of exclu- 
sive right in a matter which is under amicable dis- 
cussion between the two nations. This is not the 
best way to succeed in the matter of controversy, 
and, as we said before, we do not think the Presi- 
dent meant to be so understood in Europe. Since 
our brief notice was written there has-been an ar- 
rival from Europe which shows that our anticipa- 
tions were correct, and that as far as we can judge 
the French public think Great Britain more nearly 





‘in the right than we are. 
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Pee] for his conduct in reply. We stated that he 
had ‘‘ ably, adroitly, and we must acknowledge 
Sairly, made use of the opportunity to animadvert 
upon the unusual course of the President,’’ and we 
lamented that he had the opportunity. We have 
not shown any unwillingness to think or speak 
well of the ‘* powers that be.’’ So far otherwise, 
that we made haste to enjoy in anticipation—to 
realize as it were—all the indications of a sound 
and energetic administration, which could be gath- 
ered inadvance. We have even suffered our praise 
of the President for refusing to see, as such, a 
party association, to stand ; although we found we 
were entirely in the wrong as to the fact. 

In another part of this number will be found a 
pleasant and judicious article from the Examiner ; 
and in that paper of 17 May is the following re- 
view of a French work, the author of which comes, 
most unaccountably, to a decision in favor of Eng- 
land to the whole : 


Exploration du Territoire de l’ Oregon, de Cali- 
brats, et de la Mer Vermeille, executée pendant 
les années 1840, 1841, et 1842. Par M. Duflot 
de Mofras, Attaché ala Legation de France 4 
Mexico. Two vols. Dulau. 


This is an interesting and, in the present cireum- 
stances of the political world, not an unimportant 
work. M. de Mofras’ expedition was undertaken, 
and the volumes narrating it are now published, 
by order of the French government. !t appears 
that he had previously visited North America ; and 
‘being attached to the French Embassy at Madrid, 
was selected by his government, owing we pre- 
sume to his acquaintance with the Spanish lan- 
guage and the history of Spanish maritime enter- 
prise, for the task of exploring the north-west 
coast of America. To this end he was attached to 
the French Legation in Mexico, whence, after due 
preparation, he proceeded on that survey of the 
immense regions lying between Mexico and the 
Columbia, and of the coasts as far as Behring’s 
Straits, the narrative of which is now before us. 
The author observes that ‘‘ his work commences 
where that of M. de Humboldt leaves off, and that 
his chief title to indulgence will be, that he has 
attempted to follow the traces and continue the 
work of that illustrious traveller.’’ 

To us, however, the most attractive portion of 
M. de Mofras’ work is the chapter in which he 
discusses the rival claims of Great Britain and the 
United States to the Oregon territory. As to prior 
discovery, he asserts, and we believe with justice, 
that Spain alone can make out a title to the north- 
west coast of America on that ground. He argues 
also that New France, the rights and titles of 
which now devolve on Canada, was generally con- 
sidered, in the early half of the last century, as 
extending to the Western Ocean. We are not 
sure however that he adduces any evidence on 
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ing from opinions recently expressed in this journal 
it seems to usto be at least very interesting evi- 
dence as to the merits of the question, when a 
Frenchman, who openly avows his hatred of Eng- 
land, who is a diplomatist also, well acquainted 
with and fully qualified to expound the various 
treaties and conventions severally relied on by the 
litigant parties, yet goes so far as to declare dis- 
tinetly, that the Oregon territory rightfully belongs 
to Great Britain, and that, chicanery apart, the 
United States have not a shadow of title to it. He 
concludes his lucid discussion of the arguments on 
both sides with this emphatic avowa] : 

** Tf we must now pronounce an opinion on this 
important question, we cannot, in spite of our sym- 
pathies with the United States and our profound 
hatred of the ambitious policy of England, help 
acknowledging that in this instance justice and 
reason are on the side of the latter, and that Eng- 
land has an absolute and exclusive right to the 
possession of the disputed territory. This sentence 
will doubtless draw down upon us much violent 
criticism ; yet it is the expression of sincere con- 
viction, and the result, not so much of our explor- 
ation of the Oregon territory, as of the careful 
study and examination of the treaties, conventions, 
and documents of every kind which bear upon the 
question.”” 

We have said that M. de Mofras is, like some 
others of his countrymen, extremely adverse to 
the ‘* perfidy and ambition’ of England. But in 
affirming the right of this country to the Oregon 
territory, he professes to yield to the dictation of 
an unequivocal and imperative sense of justice. 
Yet he finds it impessible to keep his eyes fixed 
long and steadily on so sober and dispassionate an 
object as abstract justice. He soon loses sight of 
it; forgets its language ; and intimates his expec- 
tation that in this dispute, as in the case of the 
north-east boundary, American firmness will 
triumph over British pride. Our readers already 
know that we are indisposed to countenance any 
such hope, or to regard such a question as this of 
the Oregon, in the light of a‘ triumph’’ for either 
party. 


Tue New Hovses or Paruiament.—In the 
year 1847, the New Houses of Parliament will be 
completed. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
iron trade, some delay has occurred in fixing the 
iron work of the roof, but a considerable portion is 
in readiness. ‘The House of Lords is roofed in. 


Tue Sratistics or Soarp.—Mr. Hutt, with a 
laudable desire to ascertain how his county is off 
for soap, has moved for and obtained a parlia- 
mentary return embracing all the statistics of this 
very interesting subject. It seems that, in Eng- 
land, the quantity of soap manufactured is consid- 
erably larger than the quantity made in Scotland. 
Perhaps the increase in the manufacture in British 
soap may have arisen from a rumor that several 
of the old Tories intended to wash their hands of 
Peel; and as some of those hands have had a 





finger in matters not particularly nice, it was 


that point to which a jurist could attach much | naturally thought that a great quantity of soap 


value. On the other hand, he is certainly very 
-elaborate, if not entirely satisfactory and conclu- 


would be required for the operation alluded to. — 
We understand that Mr. Williams seconded 


sive, in his examination of the treaties affecting the | Mr. Hutt’s motion, on the ground that we ought 
‘disputed rights, which have been severally exe-|to know how we stand for soap, when we may be 
cuted by Great Britain and the United States with | called upon rather suddenly to lather the Ameri- 


France, Spain, and Russia. And, without depart- | cans. 





From the Examiner. 


sik ROBERT PEEL’S ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
AGITATION. 


Sir Rovert Peet has now explicitly avowed 
that the Maynooth grant has been extorted by the 
repeal agitation. He does not pretend that it is a 
concession prompted by justice or by kindness. 
He plainly confesses that it is wrung from the 
fears. ‘* There is a cloud in the west,’’ says 
he, ‘and we must make our peace with Ire- 
land.” 

Is not this what Mr. O'Connell has been calcu- 
lating on for the last three years? When urging 
on the repeal agitation, has he not assured his fol- 
lowers that whenever dangers threatened England, 
they would obtain all they wanted, that nothing 
was to be hoped from her justice or kindness, but 
everything from her fears, upon which they must 
work to attain their ends? And this view is now 
verified by Sir Robert Peel, who comes forward as 
the practical voucher for the truth of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s assertions, and confesses to the motives that 
have been averred to be the only ones for English 
concessions. 

Upon the announcement of the Maynooth grant 
Mr. O'Connell remarked that it had preceded only 
by a day the defiance of America, and he drew the 
inference according with his standing argument, 
that the concession was made to prepare against 
foreign dangers. 

Sir Robert Peel corroborates Mr. O’Connell’s 
view, and connects his message of peace to Jreland 
with the declaration of the following night. Here 
is the passage— 

‘‘ You must in some way or other break up that 
formidable (repeal) confederacy which exists 
against the British government and British con- 
nection. Ido not believe you can break it up by 
foree. I believe you can do much consistently 
with the principles which we avow with respect to 
the maintenance of the union and the maintenance 
of the Protestant church. You can do much to 
break it up by acting in a spirit of kindness, and 
forbearance, and generosity. I believe it is essen- 
tial that you should break it up, in order that you 
may carry on the work of good government in Ire- 
land, and in order that you may strengthen the 
connexion between the two countries, and the 
power and energy of this united kingdom. Sir, 
when I proposed this measure, I think it was on 
Thursday, the 3d of April—I proposed it, having 
given notice of it in the course of the last session 
of parliament, and without any the slightest refer- 
ence to events which have since transpired ; but 
on the day after I introduced the measure to the 
consideration of the house, our attention was called 
to a matter of great importance, and the noble lord 
(Lord J. Russell) felt it his duty partially to raise 
the veil which conceals the distant future. There 
rises in the far western horizon a cloud, small in- 
deed, but threatening future storms. It became, 
my duty, on the part of the government, on that 
day, in temperate but significant language, to de- 
part so far from the caution which is usually ob- 


served by a minister, as to declare publicly, that. 


while we were most anxious for the amicable ad- 
Justment of the differences—while we would leave 
nothing undone to effect that amicable adjustment, 
yet, if our rights were invaded, we were prepared 
and determimed to maintain them. J own to you, 
that when I was cailed upon to make that declara- 
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lation that the day before I had sent a message of 
peace to Ireland.”’ 

Sir Robert Peel has thrown his cards on the 
table, he has shown his hand, and Mr. O’Connell 
is the greatest bungler that ever breathed if he does 
not now win the game. 

[f there had been no cloud in the west there 
would have been no anxiety to conciliate Ireland, 
and priests at Maynooth might have lived like pigs 
in a sty, without touching the shame or the com- 
passion of Sir Robert Peel; but when a shadow 
of the danger of war appeared, the premier’s fears 
dictated what his justice or good will never would 
have prompted. The argument then is, ‘* We 
must be united, not because it is just and right to 
yield what may produce the blessings of union, 
but because foreign nations take advantage of the 
weakness attending our dissensions.”’ 

It is undoubtedly wise and politic to put an end 
to distractions inviting the encroachments and ag- 
gressions of foreign powers, but it is shameful that 
this should be avowed as the only motive for paci- 
fication, there being the incomparably superior one 
of the rights of our fellow-subjects, so long inso- 
lently slighted. 

But it is only to support our claims to a wilder- 
ness on the Pacific that the premier consents to 
purchase the peace of Ireland. 

Two bad lessons are to be derived from this con- 
fession ; foreign powers learn that they have an 
interest in the dissensions of Ireland, which con- 
fessedly so enfeeble England that a distant shadow 
of danger makes her minister fain to have recourse 
even to the extreme and repugnant expedient 
of fair government; and, on the other hand, the 
repealers learn that they can obtain all they 
desire by taking advantage of foreign embarrass- 
ments. 

Sir Robért Peel has in fact surrendered at dis- 
eretion to Mr. O'Connell. On the grounds on 
which he has made the Maynooth grant there is 
nothing that he can refuse. He must grant whatever 
may be the imposed terms of union, not with any 
view to the fairness and fitness of the demands in 
themselves, but to the external perils attending the 
state of protracted discord. This may not be his 
meaning, but it will be the construction put on his 
speech, and the repeal agitation will proceed upon 
it in its exactions. The agitators have been 
taught to look for the success of their country’s 
claims, not to their intrinsic justice or general ex- 
pediency, but to the difficulties which may weigh 
upon England at the time, and if these do not 
happen to be present, they have only to wait for 
them and to persevere meanwhile in their con- 
federacy. Clouds in the political horizon can 
never be very long wanting, and with the manage- 
ment which has been so plainly suggested they 
will bring their golden showers to Ireland, and 
having begun with Maynooth, they will one day 
rain mitres on the Catholie hierarchy. 

Everything in concession, both reasonable and 
wild, may be expected from the motives pro- 
claimed in Sir Robert Peel's speech of the 19th, 
which gives a complete victory to the repealers. 
Indeed, after this signal encouragement, we can- 
not see how any government can control or cope 
with the agitation. 

We used to contend that a liberal ministry, by 
removing the just causes of discontent, would pale 
the fires of the agitation, but after the encourage- 
ment which Sir Robert Peel has given by his de- 





tion, I did recollect with satisfaction and conso- 


claration, turning concession on the fears and 
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teaching the people to look to the difficulties of 
pal pe secic not to the principles of equity and 
good government, which ought to be their guides, 
we must despair of pacification by moderate 
means—for moderate means can avail little when 
the most immoderate hopes and expectations have 
been encouraged. The question with the Irish 
leaders now is, not what they may fairly claim, 
but what may be wrung from England under the 
passing clouds that must occasionally threaten her 
eace. 

. Ireland was the peculiar difficulty of Sir Robert 
Peel’s ministry, but he has coatrived to make it 
as much the difficulty of any other administration ; 
and after the signal encouragement he has given 
to agitation, if he should find himself unequal to 
the government, he will retire with the comfort of 
knowing that he has rendered the task as much 
beyond the strength of any other ministry, tory or 
liberal. 

It was the general impression that the premier’s 
speech of the 19th was the speech of a condemned 
man, a last dying speech without a confession. 
The parts were distributed, Sir James Graham 
doing the penitence, and Sir Robert the prostration 
suited to the last moments. Never was there a 
more abject performance. 

There was, indeed, a wretched attempt at bra- 
vado in his safe challenge, ‘‘ Punish us, but spare 
our measure,’’ the only way of punishing him, as 
he well knows, being through the measure. As 
well might the convict on the drop say, ‘‘ Punish 
me, but spare the precious rope; have mercy on 
the rope, don’t subject it to the strain of my worth- 
less body.”’ 

And yet the Morning Chronicle, in its new- 
born admiration of the premier, did not seruple to 
characterize the speech referred to as ‘‘ a very able 
exposition,’’ ‘‘ enforced by arguments which must 
produce a deep impression ;’’ and vouched for its 
** admirable tone !”’ 

‘* Thank Heaven, we have a house of lords,”’ the 
conservatives used to ery. Thank Heaven, we 
have a Macaulay to vindicate political morality, 
and boldly to say, ‘‘ Thus didst thou’ to the 
trickster, not accepting his present truckling as 
expiation of his former course of faction; the 
one being little less unprincipled and mischiev- 
ous than the other. What a noble rebuke is 
this— 

** What, let me ask you, is to be the end of a 
system of policy which yields nothing to reason 
and humanity, and which grants everything to 
agitation and threats? (Hear, hear.) Where will 
you, the government, stop short, if you are found 
thus constantly paltering with agitation. I defy 
you to say that the late government ever brought 
forward any measures with respect to Ireland 
which were not strictly conformable to their prin- 
ciples. You may, therefore, trust to our asser- 
tions when we tell you the point at which we 
will stop short in this career of concession. We 
promoted and supported you in carrying Catholic 
emancipation ; we carried the reform of the muni- 
cipal corporations, weakened as that measure was 
by your own opposition ; we are now prepared to 
follow the same course with respect to Maynooth, 
even though we should sacrifice the confidence of 
our constituents by so doing. We think, and we 
now state publicly, that a repeal of the legislative 
union would be fatal to this great country, and we 
never will consent to it. Never, though we 
should be exposed to dangers as great as those 
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which impended when France, Spain, and Hoj- 
land joined our American colonies in their war 
against us, while we were threatened at the same 
time by the armed neutrality of the Baltic powers 
—never, though another Bonaparte should pitch 
his camp at Boulogne—never, until all has been 
staked and lost, (loud cheers)—never, until the 
whole world has been convulsed by the last strug- 
gle of the great English people for their place 
among the nations. (Renewed cheers.) That js 
what we are prepared to follow: what we grant we 
will grant fairly, and what we resolve to with- 
hold we will refuse with firmness. Then we 
should anticipate that our concessions would, as 
they have, be received with gratitude, as a proof 
of the equity of our conduct, and of the coinei- 
dence between our professions and our principles. 
But as it is, what the Irish people are refused by 


‘the present government excites their hatred, 


whilst every concession made in the spirit with 
which it is — by the right hon. baronet is 
received with contempt. Many months will not, 
I foresee, elapse, before the same machinery 
which has extorted this concession in favor of 
Maynooth wil] be again called into action ; and it 
requires no very great exercise of foresight to pre- 
dict that if the present government should be in 
power five years hence, the right hon. gentleman, 
the first lord of the treasury, will come down to 
this house and propose the final settlement of the 
Irish church, and entreat us to abandon our oppo- 
sition on those terms. My belief is, that the night 
hon. baronet will be prepared to bring down a bil! 
framed in the spirit of the proposition of my 
hon. friend the member for Sheffield; that bill 
will meet with the opposition of many of the right 
hon. baronet’s habitual supporters; he will be 
dragged through by the assistance which he wil! 
derive from this side of the house, and though 
there may be some more earnest and more scru- 
pulous man holding office under him, who would 
rather consent to sacrifice office than vote against 
his honest conviction, (loud cheers,) still 1 think 
I may very safely predict that there will be no difli- 
culty whatever in finding a successor. (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) And should the right hon. 
baronet be taunted with a want of consistency and 
honor, he will reply by alleging the pressing cir- 
cumstances that will compel us to assent to his 
measure, and will implore us in moving terms to 
assent to it, whilst a chancellor of the exchequer 
will be found prepared to quote my speech, and to 
prove that the reproach of inconsistency did not 
become my mouth. I think it right to speak in 
terms of strong reprehension with respect to 4 
system of giving ina moment of danger that which 
was refused during a time of peace. I was al- 
ways in favor of making fair and equitable conces- 
sions to the demands—the righteous demands, of 
the Irish people ; and if to-morrow I were to hear 
that the Association for the Repeal of the Union 
was dissolved, and the concurrent mail brought 
intelligence of the complete reéstablishment 0: 
our peaceful relations with America, I should 
neither be for giving less nor for granting more 


than I should be if Ireland were on the eve of 2 


revolution—if a war was raging along the whole 
frontier of Canada—or if there were thirty sail of 
the enemy’s line stationed in St. George’s Chan- 
nel. Ishall vote with my honorable friend, for his 
yo nen ought to have been granted long ago. 

recommend to the right hon. baronet not to re- 
fuse it, although I fear if it is refused now it will 
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be granted—it will surely be granted hereafter, 
and when it is to be apprehended it will be too 
late—when, as your other concessions have done, 
instead of soothing, it will promote agitation— 
when, as all your other concessions have done, it 
will be manifest to all the world that it is not an 
act of justice or of humanity, but an avowal of 
weakness; and when it may be doubted whether 
the Irish nation will have n more injured by 
your long refusal or by your constrained conces- 
sion of it.” 

Upon this Lord John Russell (between whose 
reception of the ministerial measure and that of 
his colleague invidious comparison had been 
drawn) impressively remarked— 

T will not enter upon that party question upon 
which my right hon. friend the member for Ed- 
inburgh spoke the other night; but, if I do not do 
that, it is not from any disagreement at the senti- 
ments expressed by him. To all that he said that 
night and this I agree. Whether or not there will 
be any future discussion upon that subject I know 
not, but if there should be I shall think it my 
duty to contrast the conduct of hon. gentlemen op- 


posite from 1836 to 1841, and their conduct from 


1841 to 1843, with that which they are at present 
pursuing ; and I do come to this conclusion, that 
either there was the greatest blindness, the greatest 
want of foresight from 1835 to 1843, and in that 
case I can have no opinion of their wisdom, and 
must suppose that the ministers are the most want- 
ing in capacity of any that have ruled this country 
for a long time; or, if I refuse that conclu- 
sion, and say they are men of great ability and ca- 
pacity, I must deny that they acted with any sin- 
— during the whole course of their opposition. 
(Hear.)”” 

Sir Robert Peel now pretends that the Oregon 
dispute had nothing to do with the Maynooth con- 
cession, though he had taken such pains to con- 
nect the one with the other in his speech of the 
19h. ‘* But remember,”’ says he, ‘‘ that I gave 
notice of this measure last August.’’ True, but 
did not this very bone of contention then lie in 
prospect before him; and besides that, was there 
not at that time the much greater danger of a rup- 
ture with Francet He may shuffle and equivo- 
eate now to the best of his powers of quibbling, 
but the truth has escaped him (and, seldom as it 
does escape him, the public must make the most 
of it when they get it,) that his concessions are 
made not to justice, but wrung from his fears. 


The Chronicle observes, that the virtue of the 
Maynooth grant has been marred by the display 
of bigotry against it in England, which has exas- 
perated national prejudices, before too strong. 
Undeniably the exhibition is a very offensive one, 
but it is not the intolerance of England which has 
made Mr. O°Connell turn back to the Repeal agi- 
tation with renewed spirit and confidence, and 
which has caused him to forbid the queen’s visit 
under certain pains and penalties—the speeches 
of Mr. Midler and Sir James Graham are the 
avowed causes for his renewal of the war. The 
truth is, that the grant was but a nine day’s won- 
der, a surprise, and an agreeable one for the 
moment; but the novelty gone, the thing is 
valued at its worth, and what is granted is com- 
pared with what is withheld, and discontent 
resumes its natural and, we will add, its just 
sway. Most unwarrantably, however, were the 
repealers strengthened and emboldened by Sir 





Robert Peel’s speech of the 19th, offering all up 
to agitation, codperating with external difficulties, 
asserting no motive of justice for what might be 
conceded, and reserving no principle against any 
surrender, however wild and ruinous. 

With this management the Maynooth grant has 
not been as oil on the troubled waters, but as oil 
on the flame, and the fires of the agitation, before 
smouldering, burn with redoubled fierceness. 

For the peace of Ireland the thing is now not 
merely futile, the motives avowed for it are stimu- 
lants to mischiefs incalculable. In Ireland they 
embolden and invigorate the repeal agitation, 
while in Great Britain the grant rouses and ex- 
asperates intolerance. The two worst spirits in 
the two divisions of the kingdom are inflamed by 
this unlucky measure, the most ill-managed if not 
the most ill-advised. 

Yet it must not be rejected. The mischief has 
been already done in Sir Robert Peel’s speech 
in support of it, and that cannot be recalled, and 
throwing out the bill would only infuriate Ireland ; 
for though its value is now not great in her sight, 
for a straw so refused the quarrel of national 
pride and religion combined would be one of the 
most rancorous nature. Carried, it will bring no 
peace to Ireland, and leave a festering place in 
this country, which will trouble it for many years 
to come. How many of our best men are em- 
broiled with their constituencies, and have their 
seats endangered by their votes on this question, 
and by what an order of minds are they likely to 
be superseded. That Maynooth may have more 
gentlemanly students, England and Scotland will 
have inferior, narrow-minded representatives, and 
the repeal agitation the most brilliant encourage- 
ment. 

Of all the modes of conciliating Ireland Sir 
Robert Peel has taken the worst, the most transi- 
tory in its appeasing effects, with the greatest 
amount of exasperation on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. The repeal cause is the only one that 
profits by it, and owes it lasting gratitude. Asa 
tribute to it, the surrender, as explained by the 
minister, is of incalculable value. 





From the Examiner. 
THE JESUITS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Scutosser, the able historian of the eighteenth 
century, classes throughout his work Protestant 
and Catholic Jesuits together, and will not allow 
that order, which he seems to think founded in 
nature, to be confined to one creed. All ecclesi- 
astics, struggling for domination, under the pre- 
tence of being exclusively pious, and seeking to 
monopolize the conscience of the old, the educa- 
tion of the young, the confidence of statesmen, 
and the influence of aristocracy, he sets down as 
Jesuits; all such acting instinctively in the spirit 
of a corporation, even when the fraternity has not 
been formally instituted as one. The Heidelberg 
historian plainly says, that Germany has suffered 
as much from the insidious intolerance of the 
Lutheran Jesuits as from the greediness of the 
Catholic order ; and it is evident that if the worthy 
professor had to write the religious history of Ire- 
land, he would set down the General of the Jesuits 
and the Grand Master of the Orangemen precisely 
in the same category. 

We give this German view of the Jesuits as a 





preface to some remarks on the civil war which 
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has broken out and abruptly terminated in Swit- 
zerland. A most ignorant, retrograde, despotic, 
and unconstitutional party got possession of power 
in the canton of Lucerne, suspended every liberty, 
gagged the press, thrust every independent man 
into prison, and frightened away the rest. In 
short, they acted at Lucerne almost the same part 
that Narvaez acted at Madrid ; and moreover, they 
handed over the university to half a dozen Jesuits. 
The Liberal exiles of Lucerne were, like those of 
Spain, anxious to return to their country, and to 
regain their positions. They could only do that 
by the same means which had expelled them, viz., 
violence ; and for the purpose they appealed to 
the sympathies of the Liberals in other cantons. 
In doing this they did not, of course, refrain from 
pointing out one of the most odious acts of their 
foes, viz., the installation of the Jesuits. This 
procured to them many adherents. But it is wrong 
to suppose that it was merely a religious quarrel, 
or that it was a Protestant onslaught upon Catho- 
lies. It was a liberal movement against a despotic 
and retrograde one ; and English writers should have 
no reason for rejoicing in the triumph of the latter. 
Many of the leaders slain or captured in the attack 
were Catholics, liberal Catholics, but politically 
opposed to the Jesuits as much as any Protestant, 

In illustration of the theory of Schlosser, we may 
observe, that an ultra-Protestant party reigned at 
Zurich, a neighboring canton, being at the moment 
the Vorort or Executive Government of the Con- 
federation. It was for this government to have 
called forth the federal troops, intervened, and 
prevented bloodshed. Had it occupied Lucerne, 
or been posted near it, the mutually exasperated 
parties of the town of Lucerne could not have 
marched to mutual slaughter. But Protestant 


Zurich, dreading the Liberals, or the Radicals, as 
much as Catholic Lucerne, took no precaution, and 
allowed the rash young men to march to destruc- 


tion. The outery against the Zurich Ultras has 
been so great in consequence, that the executive 
has been obliged to resign, and the government of 
the federation has thus passed into more liberal and 
humane hands, which are now making exertions, 
directly by themselves, and indirectly through 
the diet, to stay the hand of the Lucerne execu- 
tioners, who menace to follow up their triumph in 
th< field by shedding blood upon the scaffold. 

It is not only in Switzerland that the name and 
society of the Jesuits occupy the front of the stage. 
The novel of Eugene Sue, written against them, 
had excited to them much attention and against 
them much obloquy. It has had a very singular 
result in directing the attention of a band of rob- 
bers to the hidden wealth of the Order. The con- 
sequence has been, that the chief establishment of 
the Jesuits in Paris has been broken into, and 
sums and bonds, and papers of very great value, 
were carried off, The robbers have been indicted 
and brought to condign punishment, but the trial 
has revealed to the curious eyes of the Parisians 
that much of Eugene Sue’s fable is actual fact ; 
for the wealth of the reverend fathers has been in- 
contestably proved, and not only the wealth, but 
the active means employed for augmenting this 
wealth, not merely by the alms of the faithful, but 
by the more worldly mode of speculations in rail- 
roads, stocks, and commercial enterprises. There 
are few places of influence in which the Jesuits 
may not have been formerly found, but this is the 
first time the reverend gentlemen had been sur- 
prised upon Change. 





THE BOKHARA VICTIMS. 


From the Examiner. 


By Caprain Grover, 
Chapman and Hall. 


The Bokhara Victims. 
Unatt. F. R. S. 


Captain Grover, in dedicating this volume to 
the queen, says he hopes it will turn her attention 
to the cruel sufferings and alleged murder of two 
British officers, sent on an important diplomatic 
mission on her service, and abandoned by her 
government. He adds that Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly are not the only officers who have 
been sent to Central Asia, and left without further 
interference to their fate. 

We fear that little doubt remains of the deaths 
of those gallant and enterprising men. But Cap- 
tain Grover is unconvinced; and the reader wi]! 
find his doubts and reasons worth looking at. We 
spoke highly of his former publication, and the 

resent volume is much more deserving of praise. 
t is really extremely interesting. It presents a 
number of facts connected with the mission of 
Stoddart, his first imprisonment and subsequent 
desertion, which have not been known till now, 
and could not have been told more vividly. |: 
contains lively illustrations of Eastern usage, 
which government functionaries in communication 
with the East would find themselves the better for 
knowing. It recounts clearly and unaffectedly his 
own exertions and sacrifices, and his recent jour- 
ney to Russia. And it exposes, with straightfor- 
ward simplicity, the trickeries and dishonesties of 
the foreign office. 

Certainly the conduct of that office, through the 
whole of this Stoddart and Conolly business, is the 
sublime of shabbiness. It isthe system, we sup- 
pose. It is to be hoped that Lord Aberdeen is as 
heartily ashamed of it as any man, in his unofficial 
character. Here is a mission sent out, chiefly at 
Captain Grover’s expense, after men in the service 
of government. Government says it must cost :/ 
nothing. Government goes further and says, it 
must have a guarantee that any expenses the mis- 
sionary finds needful for his safety, and which the 
diplomatic service may be bound to defray on the 
spot, shall be repaid to it. Captain Grover gives 
the guarantee; what had been anticipated takes 
place ; and he is called at a month’s notice to pay 
4001. It is obvious, says Lord Aberdeen, that 
‘* her Majesty’s government cannot consistently or 
properly charge the public with this sum.’’ Cap- 
tain Grover pays it. He then writes two letters 
to the foreign office, which give Lord Aberdeen so 
much uneasiness, that he sends for the captain and 
tells him the money (it was lately so inconsistent 
and improper for the public to pay) shall be paid 
back (out of the purse of the public) if he will 
withdraw those letters. We are sure we do not 
overrate Lord Aberdeen’s sense of honor, when 
we suppose him ashamed of a system made up of 
such meanness and trickery. 

Captain Grover brings forward the case of Lieu- 
tenant Wyburd as a pendant to those of Stoddart 
and Conolly. It is a curious case, and leaves little 
doubt of a precisely similar sacrifice. ‘The cap- 
tain, with good effect, contrasts this abandonment 
of men engaged in diplomatic service, with the 
conduct of the French government in the instance 
of La Perouse. 

We quote Doctor Wolff’s interview with the 
Bokhara Shakhawl (Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs) on which Captain Grover founds his 
doubt of the fate of Stoddart and Conolly It is 
from the doctor’s unpublished journals. 
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“SqaxHawL. ‘What is your name and re- 

est!’ 

am Mysetr. ‘Joseph Wolff is my name, a mool- 
Jah and dervish from England, who was in the 
city of Bokhara twelve years ago’ (Moollah Hajee 
recollected this, and said so,) ‘when I was well 
treated by his majesty, and a passport was given 
to me previous to my departure, which stated that 
the high order had been issued that Joseph Wolff 
be allowed to return to his country, and that on 
the road no one should lay any hindrance in his 
way. After me, Sir Alexander Burnes arrived, 
was well treated, and allowed to proceed on his 
way to England ; and the hospitable conduct of his 
majesty towards myself and Sir Alexander Burnes 
induced others to visit Bokhara. Both the offi- 
cers, highly beloved and honored by the British 
government, my friends, Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly, came here. Captain Conolly 
was my murreed, (spiritual disciple,) when sud- 
denly it was reported from the land of Russia, the 
land of Khiva, &c., that both these officers, brave 
in war, and possessing religion, had been killed 
by order of the King of Bokhara; and this news 
made not only a great sensation throughout Eng- 
land and Hindostan, but also in America; and 
Mahomed Ali of Egypt heard of it ; and thousands 





in England exclaimed, ** War with Bokhara!’’’ 
(Here I was interrupted by the Shakhawl, who 
asked me, ‘ How far is England from Bokhara?’ | 
I replied that England was only three months | 
from Bokhara ; but that we had troops at Shikar- | 
pore, near Candahar, which is only thirty days. 
distant.) I then continued saying, ‘I, Joseph 
Wolff, seeing this great commotion throughout | 
the world about the reported death of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly, | printed in the} 
newspapers: ‘Oh, my English friends, I cannot, 


‘*Mysetr. ‘ Very much.’ 

‘* We were then dismissed.’’ 

Captain Grover thinks that if the officers had 
been put to death, the secretary of state would 
not have asked Dr. Wolff if he were authorized 
to claim our envoys if alive. But has he reason 
to place much reliance, either way, upon secreta- 
ries of state for foreign affairs? Sesivthlcns, 
upon this, upon other accounts he has received 
from Doctor Wolff, and on conversation he heard 
at St. Petersburg, Captain Grover thinks it more 
than probable that Stoddart and Conolly are still 
alive at Samarcand. 





From the Examiner. 
THE OREGON QUESTION. 


We do not recollect a speech which has given 
us more pleasure than that by Lord Aberdeen, of 
the 4th of April, on the Oregon question. It shows 
that our foreign relations are confided to a man 
who has the wisdom to detect and the courage to 
despise the vanity and want of real pride, which 
at present, much more than ambition or rapacity, 
lead nations to become instruments of mutual de- 
struction. We congratulate the country that our 
minister prefers justice, moderation, and common 


sense to obstinacy or magniloquence, and ‘‘ keep- 


ing up a high tone.’’ Six months more of the 
‘** high tone’’ might have oceasioned events which 
would have thrown back the civilization of Europe 
fora century. At the same time we do not agree 
with him, if it be, which probably it is not, his 
meaning, that the maintenance of national honor 
is the only legitimate ground of war. Cases may 
be supposed of a benefit to be obtained, or an evil 
to be averted, so great as to be worth the certain 


believe the report of the death of Colonel Stoddart | calamities and even the risks of war, though peace 


and Captain Conolly, for at Bokhara they revere | 
guests very much. I will, therefore, go and ascer- ever, is not one of them. 


tain the truth!’? My friends said, ‘‘ Don’t go, for 
they will kill you also.’’ I replied, ‘Go I will, 
for Captain Conolly was my great friend.” On 
seeing my determination, my friends induced the 
government of England to order their ambassadors 
at Constantinople and Teheran to procure me let- 
ters to his majesty the King of Bokhara, from the 
sultan, and from Mahomed Shah. On my arrival 
at Constantinople the sultan gave me the required 
letters, also the Sheik ul Islam of Stamboul, and 
Mahomed Shah, not only gave me letters for the 
King of Bokhara, but also for the Asovof-ood- 
Dowlah, ordering him to give me every assistance 
and aid, in order that I might obtain a good recep- 
tion at Bokhara.’ 

“Suakuaw.. ‘* What is, therefore, now your 
object 

““Mysetr. ‘My object is to ask, Where are 
my friends, Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly? 
Are they alive or dead? If alive, 1 beg his maj- 
esty to send them with me back to England; if 
dead, I beg his majesty to state the cause.’ 

_ “Suaxuaws. ‘Has the British government 
itself authorized you to come here?’ 

““Mysetr. ‘No, I am sent by the sultan and 
Mahomed Shah on account of their friendship 
with England.’ 

“Suakuaw.. ‘Are you authorized to claim 
them if alive?’ 

‘Mysetr. ‘ Yes, by all the powers of Europe, 
and the voice of the British nation.” 

_ “Suaxnawi. ‘Is there much commotion about 
it in England?’ 





might have been honorably a. This, how- 

The Oregon territory is 
really valueless to England and to America. The 
only use of it to England is as a hunting-ground, 
which enables the Hudson’s Bay Company to keep 
up its monopoly against the English people: a 
monopoly which occasions many species of furs to 
be twice and sometimes three times as dear in 
London as in Leipsic. The only use of it to Amer- 
ica would be to make it an addition to territo- 
ries already far too large for good government or 
even for civilization. The emigrants to Oregon 
must pass through thousands of miles of unoccu- 
pied land, with a soil and a climate far better than 
they will find on the shores of the Pacific. And 
when they get there, what will be the social state 
of a few thousand families, scattered through a 
territory more than six times as large as England, 
and three thousand miles from the seat of govern- 
ment? They will mix with the Indians, and sink 
into a degraded race of half-caste barbarians. If 
she could obtain sovereignty over the whole of 
the lands west of the Rocky iountaine to-morrow, 
every wise American statesman must wish that 
the next day they should sink into the sea. 


The only real point in dispute, therefore, is a« 
point of honor; the only real question is, what is; 


the maximum which either party can concede, or, 


which is the same, the minimum which either party ; 


can honorably accept. 
The Oregon territory extends in length from 
latitude 42 ; the Mexican boundary to 54.40; the 


Russian, being a distance of about 760 miles, and: 
in breadth from the sea to the Rocky Mountains . 
an average distance of 500 miles. So that its. 
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whole contents are about 360,000 square miles, | seems to belong to Spain. Her government ves. 
being more than three times as large as Great|sels were certainly the first who surveyed it, per- 
Britain and Ireland put together. From the | haps the first who saw it. The first who navigated 
Rocky Mountains eastward, for more than 1,000 | the Columbia were Americans, Gray ascending it 
miles, the 49th parallel of latitude divides the Eng-| and Lewis and Clarke descending. We attach, 
lish possessions from those of the United States. | however, little importance to the American dis 
So that the Oregon district above 49 is contiguous |coveries. The title, such as it may be, which a 
to the English territory, and below 49 to the | nation acquires by the discovery of a line of coast, 
American. The climate is warmer than that of | is not interfered with by a subsequent and more 
the eastern coast, but colder than that of corre-|accurate survey by another nation of the rivers 
sponding European latitudes, the lower portion | which intersect it. 
resembling that of England, the higher that of | We now come to the titles by contiguity and 
Scotland. South of the Straits of St. Juan de | cession. Originally the title by contiguity belonged 
Fuca, in lat. 48, there are no tolerable harbors; | solely to France and to Spain; France having a 
the only places of shelter are Port Bulfinch and | claim to extend westward from Canada and Louisi- 
the Columbia, but both are bar harbors, at all times | ana, and Spain to advance northward from (alj- 
dangerous, and for the greater part of the year fornia. In 1763 France ceded Canada to England, 
inaccessible. Above that strait, and communicat-|and thus transferred to us her claim to advance 
ing with it, the harbors are numerous and excel- | westwards towards the Pacific. In 1762 she ceded 
lent, in consequence of the many large islands pro- | Louisiana to Spain, which gave to Spain a double 
jected before the coast. The soil is generally |claim by contiguity as far as the northwestern 
mountainous, rocky, and uncultivable, though there | point of Louisiana. In 1781 the Russians began 
are some fertile alluvial bottoms. Of that portion | to occupy the north-west coast between lat. 56 and 
which is south of the Straits of Fuca, not more/|the aretic circle, and a third title by contiguity 
than one eighth or one tenth is supposed to be re-| arose, Russia claiming a right to advance towards 
claimable ; and to the north of them the cultivable |the south. In 1788 the first act of sovereignty 
proportion is still less. was performed: it was performed by Spain and 
he very doubtful advantage of governing this | nearly produced a war. Some English or Portu- 
barren region is claimed on four distinct grounds. | guese merchants chartered two vessels, sailing 
1. Discovery. 2. Contiguity. 3. Cession. 4. Set- | under the Portuguese flag, but virtually commanded 
tlement. We will take them as far as we can) by an Englishman named Meares. He proceeded 
separately. First, as to Discovery. It may have | to Nootka Sound, erected a house there, and made 
been seen by Drake in 1580. One narrative of his | a sort of yard, where he built a small vessel. The 
voyage says that he reached lat. 48, the other that| Viceroy of Mexico dispatched an armed force, 
he did not ascend beyond 43. But as no use was | which seized Meares’ ships and broke up his es- 
attempted to be made of this supposed discovery, | tablishment. Spain then demanded the punish- 
it has been very properly abandoned as a source | ment of Meares for intruding on Spanish territory. 
of title. In 1592, Iuan de Fuca, a Greek in the | England denied the territory to be Spanish, and on 
Spanish service, is supposed to have discovered the | her own part required reparation. Both nations 
strait which is called after him. In 1774, Iuan| armed, but a war was prevented by the Treaty of 
Perez was dispatched on a voyage of discovery by | the 28th October, 1790, called the Nootka Sound 
the Spanish government. e reached the 54th| Convention. By article 1 of that treaty the build- 
latitude, and 1s supposed to have first seen Queen | ings and tracts of land on the north-west coast of 
Charlotte’s Island and Nootka Sound, in lat. 49.45. | America, of which British subjects had been dis- 
In the next year Herceta, also sent by the Spanish | possessed, were to be restored. 
atau sailed along the whole coast, reached| Article 3 stipulates that the respective subjects 
ancouver’s Island, and saw the mouth of the | of England and Spain shall not be disturbed in 
Columbia, which he named the River St. Roque. | landing on the coasts of the Pacific, in places not 
In 1778 Captain Cooke explored the coast between | already occupied, for the purpose of commerce or 
lat. 79 and Nootka Sound. In 1788 and the three | of making settlements there. 
following years, Captain Gray, in the American; By article 4 British subjects are not to navigate 
ship the Columbia, passed and repassed along the | or fish within ten sea leagues from any part of the 
whole coast up to Nootka Sound, and first entered | coast already occupied by Spain. 
and named Bulfinch Harbor and the Columbia; By article 5, in all places to the north of the 
River. In 1792 and the three following years,|coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the 
Vancouver, under the orders of the British gov-| subjects of either nation shall hereafter make set- 
ernment, surveyed the coast, and one of his officers | tlements, the subjects of the other shall have free 
rowed up the Columbia about one hundred miles, | access. 
that is, nearly to the point at which its rapids ren- | The northernmost point then occupied by Spain 
der it unnavigable. This completes the history of | was Port San Francisco, in lat. 38. Next year, 
the maritime discoveries. Capt. Vancouver was sent by the English gov- 
The progress of discovery overland was much | ernment with instructions to receive the surrender 
slower. In 1805 Lewis and Clarke, sent by the | of Nootka Sound and to explore the north-west 
American government, first crossed the Rocky/coast. On his way out Vancouver committed one 
Mountains towards the south, embarked on one of | of the most remarkable pieces of maritime diplo- 
the tributaries of the Columbia, were carried down | macy on record. He took exclusive possession, in 
by the stream, and on the 15th November, 1805,|the name of the King of England, of the whole 
reached its mouth. In the same year, or in the | territory from lat. 39.20 to the Straits of St. Juan 
following year, some servants of the Hudson’s Bay | de Fuca, in 48. That is to say, the treaty having 
Company first crossed the Rocky Mountains to-| stipulated that the whole coast north of the Span- 
wards the north, and discovered one of the northern | ish possessions should be open to the settlement 
of the subjects of both nations, he quietly seized, 
On the whole, the title to the coast by discovery | in the name of the King of England, more than 
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two thirds of the habitable part of it. It does not 
appear that any attempt was ever made to act on 
this absurd assuniption of sovereignty. A large 
portion of the territory comprehended by it, that be- 
tween 39.20 and 42, is now under the undisturbed 
sovereignty of Mexico. In 1800 Spain restored 
Louisiana to France, and in 1803 France ceded it 
to the United States. This gave, for the first time, 
to the United States a claim by contiguity to the 

rtion of the Oregon territory which lies to the 
west of Louisiana, subject, however, to the Spanish 
claim to advance north in respect to California, and 
to the Russian claim to proceed south, and also 
subject to the provisions of the Nootka Sound 
Convention. 

In 1805 or 1806 the Rocky Mountains were, as 
we have already stated, first crossed by the ser- 
vants of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the north, 
and by Lewis and Clarke on the south. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company soon afterwards 
established some hunting posts on the west of 
those mountains. The Americans made little use 
of this new field until 1811, when Astor founded 
the small settlement to which he gave the name of 


Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia. During | N 


the war of 1813 Astoria was taken by England. 
In pursuance of the first article of the treaty of 
1814, it was restored to persons sent by the Amer- 
ican government to receive it. The English flag 
was struck, and the American flag hoisted. 

It now became necessary to make some arrange- 
ment between America and England. As neither 
party had any exclusive claim against Russia or 
Spain, perhaps the best plan was that which was 
adopted, namely, to copy the Nootka Sound Con- 
vention, and agree, ‘‘ that any country which may 
be claimed by either party, westward of the Rocky 
Mountains, shall for ten years be open to the citi- 
zens and subjects of both powers; this agreement 
not to prejudice the claim of either party, or of 
any other state.’ This was the Convention of 
1818. In 1819, by the Florida treaty, the 42nd 
parallel was admitted by the United States to be 
the Spanish frontier, and Spain ceded to the United 
States all her rights, claims, and pretensions to any 
territories north of that line. From that time the 
United States had three titles. First, Their own 
by contiguity; secondly, that of Spain by con- 
tiguity; and thirdly, that of Spain by discovery ; 
the two Spanish titles being, however, subject to 
the Nootka Sound Convention. In 1824 Russia 
putin her claim. By an imperial ukase she de- 
clared the whole north-west of America, above the 
5ist parallel, to be part of the Russian territory. 
Against this England and the United States pro- 
tested, and, after a fruitless attempt at joint nego- 
tiation, each treated separately with Russia. 
the American treaty of the 17th of April, 1824, 
it was stipulated that the United States should 
form no settlements north of 54.40, and Russia 
none south of that line. By the English treaty 
of the 28th of February, 1825, a line beginning in 
54.40, and then running in a north-western and 
northern direction, was declared to be the boundary 
between the Russian and the British possessions. 

_ The claimants of the territory between the Rus- 
sian and Spanish boundary were now reduced to 
two, England and the United States, and in 1826, 
a8 the convention of 1818 was near its expiration, 
an attempt was made to effect a final partition. 

th parties agreed that the boundary line should 
Start at the 49th parallel, but England required that 
48 soon as the line struck the north-easternmost 








branch of the Columbia that river should form the 
boundary. America required that the 49th parallel 
should continue the boundary. England afterwards 
agreed to surrender the peninsula north of the 
Columbia, formed by Admiralty inlet. This was 
refused, and the negotiation ended by an indefinite 
prolongation of the convention of 1818, each party 
being at liberty to annul it by a year’s notice. 

We now come to the last source of title, settle- 
ment. America in this respect has done little. 
The settlement at Astoria was abandoned soon 
after it was restored, and is now occupied as a post 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. From 1,000 to 
1,500 Americans are said to be now settled on the 
Willimit, one of the southern tributaries of the 
Columbia. And this, we believe, isall. Nor has 
England done much more. The exclusive right 
of trading with the Indians in the country has been 
granted by the crown to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ; but the grant contains no power to acquire, 
and still less to give a title to lands. Jt contains a 
proviso that nothing therein contained shall pre- 
vent the crown from establishing a colony, or an- 
nexing any part of the territory to any of our 
orth American colonies. But nothing of the 
kind has been done, and it does not appear to us 
that any British subject has a title to a foot of land 
within the territory. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have indeed posts in many parts of it; a few to 
the south and many to the north of the Columbia, 
but under their charter they have no right to these 
posts, or to the adjoining lands, exeept that of tem- 

rary occupation for the purpose of their trade. 

he whole number of whites under the English 
allegiance does not, we believe, exceed 500, about 
one individual to every 700 square miles. By an 
passed in 1821 they are subject to the British 
aws. 

The Americans now propose to colonize the ter- 
ritory ; and this, as succeeding to the rights of 
Spain under the Nootka Sound Convention, they 
are entitled to do. If millions of Americans choose 
to settle in any part of the territory they may do 
so; and so may millions of Englishmen. That 
this would be very inconvenient to both parties is 
obvious, and luckily the country is so miserable a 
one that there is no chance of its occurring. But 
if a few thousands of the people of each nation 
were to proceed thither, and dot themselves over 
the best valleys, much disagreeable, perhaps mis- 
chievous, quarrelling might ensue. It is clear that 
this ought to be prevented as soon as possible by 
a partition. And we now come to the question as 
to the mode and terms of partition. 

The maximum claim of England and the mini- 
mum of America is the Columbia; the maximum 


y |of America and the minimum of England is the 


49th parallel. If each were mad enough to insist 
on its maximum a collision must ensue. 

The best mode of arrangement would he that 
which has been offered by England, and though 
not accepted, not definitely rejected by America— 
arbitration. The dispute after all is a mere ques- 
tion of national pride, and the pride of neither na- 
tion could be offended by submission to an award. 
If that award were to give the whole country down 
to the Mexican frontier to England, America would 
suffer no real loss. She would be only prevented 
from wasting her resources and violating her con- 
stitation in the acquisition and defence of what 
must, in effect, be a distant colony. ’ If the award 
were to give the whole territory to America, the 
value of the monopoly enjoyed by the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company would be alittle diminished. But as 
that monopoly is injurious to the English people, 
we should not bitterly grieve at an event which 
would reduce the value of the Company’s stock 
one per cent. 

If arbitration be unobtainable, the only mode of 
accommodation is mutual concession; and the 
terms which we suggest for that mutual concession 
are those which, if we were arbitrators, we should 
award; namely, that the boundary should be the 
49th parallel, until it meets the Pacific, and then 
the sea. Our only real claim rests on contiguity, 
and this would give us more than mere contiguity 
entitles us to. This would give us the whole of 
Vancouver’s Island, and it would give us an abun- 
dance of good harbors. It would also give us the 
country which is best for the purposes for which 
we use it, the fur trade. The furs to the north of 
the 49th parallel are better and more abundant 
than those to the south. All balancing, however, 
of the positive advantages to be obtained, by the 
one nation or by the other on a partition, is mere 
childishness. ‘The interruption of confidence for a 
single week costs more than the whole country is 
worth. A mere armament, though followed by 
accommodation, would cost more than a thousand 
times its value. What proportion therefore does 
it bear to a war? 

Whatever be Lord Aberdeen’s policy, the op- 
osition will, we trust, not add to its difficulties. 
The American negotiators will employ against 
him every sort of misrepresentation of principle 
and facts ; for though the national law of the Amer- 
ican courts and legal writers is admirable, that of 
their diplomatists, and indeed of diplomatists in 
general, is usually a tissue of sophistry and false- 
hood. We trust that the English negotiators will 
not follow their example. We trust that they will 
not deny every principle of Jaw, however sacred, 
which they find opposed to them, and every fact, 
however notorious, that makes against them. 





From the Examiner. 


The Child of the Islands. A Poem. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Chapman and Hall. 


Tue subject of this poem is the condition of the 
laboring poor in England. We observe impa- 
tience in some of our contemporaries, that such 
subjects should be dragged into works of imagina- 
tion. The objection would hold, if amusement 
were the only drift of fictian, or if ‘* such stuff as 
dreams are made of’’ were not the stuff and sub- 
stance of life itself. ‘* Be what it is,’’ says Post- 
humus, ‘‘ the action of my life is like it.’’ 

Berkeley has said in one of his admirable books 
(the Minute Philosopher) that events are not al- 
ways in our power, but it always is, to make the 
best use of the very worst. e take this to be 
the philosophy of Mrs. Norton’s poem, and to be 
neither dangerous nor jacobinical. She speaks 
very boldly, but she speaks without offence. She 
desires to bring rich and poor into closer commu- 
nication, by kindlier sympathies, and a larger ad- 
mission of the claims of poverty. She would re- 
mind them that, whether through Eden or the 
Desert, the home to which they travel is the same ; 
and it would be better for both if occasional cor- 
dial intercourse took place by the way. In this 
there is not much to alarm anybody; and not a 
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body. Self-love and social are the same, says the 
poet; but the world will not find it out, till they 
have found out that in all the relations of life jus- 
tice is an easier and pleasanter thing than its op- 
posite. Mrs. Norton wants something like ay 
agreement on this point, and thinks a vast many 
wise results will follow it. She thinks in short 
with the most reflective gaoler on record, (him in 
Cymbeline,) who spoke against his present profit, 
but with a view to higher preferment. ‘1 wou): 
we were all of one mind, and our mind good. 0! 
there were desolation of gaolers and gallowses,”’ 

The poem appears to have been suggested hy 
the birth of the Prinee of Wales, ( The Child of the 
Islands,) and was originally meant, though the 
date is of no importance to the subject, to have 
been published on the first anniversary of the 
prince’s birth. ‘* I designed,’’ says Mrs. Norton, 
** to contrast the brightness with the shadow that 
lies beyond and around.’’ She proceeds to say, jn 
words that leave no doubt of the spirit in which 
she has written, that if she had intended merely 
to illustrate Difference of Condition, she mighit 
have chosen from among those who have heaped 
up riches or climbed to power. ‘I selected the 
Prince of Wales as my illustration, because the 
innocence of his age, the hopes that hallow his 
birth, and the hereditary loyalty which clings to 
the throne, concur in enabling men of all parties, 
and of every grade in society, to contemplate such 
a type, not only without envy or bitterness, but 
= one common feeling of earnest and good 
will.’ 

The machinery of the poem is very simple. 
The four seasons of the year are taken to show 
the features incident to each: acts in the tragedy 
of poverty, new resources to the luxury of wealth. 
The baby-hero is reminded at every change of his 
supreme advantages, and counselled to remember 
the duties they impose. The sufferings and temp- 
tations of the poor pass within his view ; the over- 
wrought sempstress, the weaver at his loom, the 
little trapper in the mines, the homeless wanderer, 
the despairing suicide; and, worse than all, the 
cold indifference that would pass these by un- 
moved, as necessary evils. 


‘* A life of self-indulgence is for Us, 
A life of self-denial is for them ; 

For Us the streets, broad-built and populous, 
For them, unhealthy corners, garrets dim, 
And cellars where the water-rat may swim! 

For Us, green paths refreshed by frequent rain, 
For them, dark alleys where the dust lies 

rim ! 

Not doomed by Us to this appointed pain— 

God made us, Rich and Poor—of what do these 

complain ?”’ 


She who is supposed to speak thus, is drawn 
tersely and closely—from the life. 


Onward she moves, in Fashion’s magic giass, 

Half-strut, half-swim, she slowly saunters by ; 
A self-delighting, delicate pampered mass 

Of flesh indulged in every Juxury 

Folly can crave, or riches can supply ; 
Spangled with diamonds—head, and breast, and 

zone, 

Scorn lighting up her else most vacant eye, 
Careless of all conditions but her own, 
She sweeps that stuff along, to curtsey to the 
throne. 





little perhaps, if they knew it, to do good to every- 
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«< That stuff’ is the silk handiwork of the mis- 
erable overtasked weaver, whom it has tempted, 
in his under-paid wretchedness, to crime. The 
incident is affectingly employed. And let those 
who would draw from it any false apology for sin, 
impute no such intention to the writer. Her 
views are healthy and earnest, and have no sickly 
sensibility of that kind. But with an honest 
repugnance to crime and shame, she knows what 
connexion there is between the wants of the body 
and of the soul; and is not afraid, even in the 
persons of the felon and the outcast, to vindicate 
the humanity which cleaves to all. 

What a striking stanza is this which follows a 
description of a Tyburn crowd, and the shout that 
arose at the punishment of the miserable felon : 


Not always thus. At times a Mother knelt, 
And blest the wretch who perished for his 
crime ; 
Or a young wife bowed down her head, and felt 
Her little son an orphan from that time ; 
Or some poor frantic girl, whose love sublime 
In the coarse highway robber could but see 
Her heart’s ideal, heard Death’s sullen chime 
Shivering and weeping on her fainting knee, 
And mourned for him who hung high on the gal- 
lows-tree. 


In this, on the return of the repentant outcast, 
what a lovely and exquisite charity : 


Renounce her not, grieved Father! Heaven 
shall make 
Room for her entrance with the undefiled. 
Upbraid her not, sad Mother! for the sake 
Of days when she was yet thy spotless child, 
Be gentle with her, oh, thou sister mild! 
And thou, good brother! though by shame 
opprest ; 
For many a day, amid temptations wild, 
Madly indulged, and sinfully carest, 
She yearned to weep and die upon thy honest 
breast. 


In like temper, the Child’s Prison at Parkhurst 
is visited : 


The — are there, who would have been the 
st; 
The Checked in crime, who might have been 
the Doomed ; 
The wildbriar buds, whose tangled path was 
crost 
By nightshade poison trailing where they 
bloomed ! 
The Wrecked, round whom the threatening 
surges boomed, 
Borne in this Life-boat far from peril’s stress ; 
The Sheltered,.o’er whose heads the thunder 
loomed ; 
Conviets (convicted of much helplessness ;) 
Exiles, whom Mercy guides through guilt’s dark 
wilderness. 


—And who can in conscience except to the reflec- 
tion it brings? 


Nor let it be forgot, for these young spirits, 
(Although by gross and vulgar sin defiled,) 
How differently judged were their demerits, 
Were each a noble or a gentle’s child, 
Are there no sons at college, ‘‘ sadly wild?’ 
No children, wayward, difficult to rear? 
Are —_ cast off by Lovet No, gleaming 
ml 
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Through the salt drops of many a bitter tear, 
The rainbow of your hopes shines out of all your 
fear! 


—Or deny the wisdom that would suggest to the 
baby representative of the power and authority of 
England, that these things involve the question of 
Education also, and proclaim the timely truth that 
a word in the ear is better than a halter under it? 


Wilt thou not help to educate the poor ? 

They will learn something, whether taught 
or no ; 

The Mind’s low dwelling hath an open door, 
Whence, wandering still uneasy, to and fro, 
It gathers that it should, or should not, know. 

Oh, train the fluttering of that restless wing ! 
Guide the intelligence that worketh woe ! 

So shall the Summer answer to the Spring, 

And a well-guided youth an age of duty bring. 


We think what we have quoted excellent writ- 
ing; and a mark of advance in the writer. Mrs. 
Norton had always great fluency and warmth of 
verse ; but in such passages as these there are the 
higher requisites which satisfy the judgment and 
imagination. The poem has its superfluous pas- 
sages, and we think the Spenser stanza ill adapted 
to the subject, on the whole. It is a temptation to 
that indulgence of splendid verbiage, for which 
the first great writer who made it famous was 
quite as distinguished as its celebrated modern 
follower. But, all difficulties and drawbacks al- 
lowed, there is a genuine outpouring of mind and 
heart in this poem, which leaves us no desire to 
dwell on its defects. With large and tolerant 
views of human life, it combines a series of scenes 
of homely truth and deep tenderness. There is no 
false delicacy in its refinement of manner ; never 
insipid, it is correct and graceful always; and 
there is here and there a description of nature, or 
a thought involving a natural picture, in just the 
right number of words, and most sharply and bril- 
liantly defined. 


Task-work goes through the world! the fluent 
River 
Turneth the mill-wheels with a beating sound, 
And rolleth onward toward the sea forever ! 
The Sea heaves restless to its shoreward 
bound ; 
The Winds with varying voices, wander 
round ; 
The Branches, in their murmur, bend and thrill ; 
Flower after flower springs freshly from the 
ground ; 
The floating Clouds move ceaseless o’er the hill ; 
Nothing is set in calm; nothing (save Death) is 
still. 


As we have again opened the poem, we give its 
true and pathetic little picture of the boy in the 
mine. 


So lives the little Trapper underground ; 

No glittering sunshine streaks the oozy wall ; 
Not even a lamp’s cold glimmer shineth round 

Where he must sit (through summer days 

and all, 

While in warm upper air the cuckoos call,) 
Forever listening at the weary gate 

Where echoes of the unseen footsteps fall. 


(The close of the stanza is poor and prosaic; that 





‘* blows his misery aggravate’’ could be no aggra- 
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et to such a misery as of those seven simple 
ines. 

Add to all this, that the poem is interesting. It 
is so, both in spirit and execution. There is ac- 
tion in it, feeling and reflection; and its aim, we 
must repeat, is excellent. One of Johnson's 
toadies praised him for his fortitude in being un- 
moved when a strong appeal had been made to 
his sensibility. ‘ Fortitude, sir!’’ exclaimed hon- 
est old Samuel. ‘“ Nosir! It was not fortitude, 
sir! It was stark insensibility.’’ This is the 
compliment the reader will have merited, who has 
read Mrs. Norton’s book without emotion. 

For example, let him turn to the death of the 
agricultural laborer. We can but quote a few 
imperfect passages. And first, what an exquisite 
stanza is this (at once relieving and deepening the 
misery) which describes him dragging his weary 
feet to the scene of his death— 
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Past the Park gate—along the market-road— 
And where green water-meadows freshly 
shine, 
By many a Squire and Peer’s unseen abode— 
And where the village Alehouse swings its 
sign, 
Betokening rest, and food, and strengthening 
wine— 
By the rich dairy, where, at even-tide, 
Glad Maidens, singing, milk the lowing 
kine— 
Under blank shadowing garden-walls, that hide 
The espaliered fruit well trained upon their sunnier 
side. 


He is found dead, and an inquest is held, with 
the old result— 


To hear, and acquiesce in, shallow words, 
Which make it seem the sickly laborer’s fault, 
That he hath no accumulated hoards 
Of untouched wages; wine, and corn, and 
malt ; 
To use when eyesight fails, or limbs grow 
halt ; 
To hear his character at random slorred— 
** An idle fellow, sir, not worth his salt ;”’ 
And every one receive a bitter word 
For whom his clay-cold heart with living love was 
stirred : 


His Wife, a shrew and slattern, knowing not 
(What all her betters understand so well) 

How to bring comfort to a poor man’s lot, 
How to keep house—and how to buy and sell ; 
His Daughter, a degraded minx, who fell 

At sixteen years—and bore a child of shame, 
Permitted with th’ immortal set to dwell ! 

His eldest son, an idiot boy, and lame— 

In short the man was starved—but no one was to 
blame, 


No one:—Oh! 
thou! 
Houseless and hungry died he on thy breast? 
No one:—Oh! ‘Fertile England,” did thy 
plough 
Furrow no fields ; or was their growth represt 
By famine-blights that swept from east to 
west! 
No one :—*‘ Religious England,’’ preach the 
word 
In thy thronged temples on the Day of Rest, 
And bid the war of Faith and Works accord :— 


‘*Merry England,’’ hearest 





* Who giveth to the Poor, he lendeth to the Lord !”’ 
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Mrs. Norton has no respect for scientifical objec. 
tions to almsgiving ; (it was she who wrote a series 
of letters on that subject in the Times which ex. 
cited some attention four years ago ;) and putting 
aside discussions of benevolence or justice, perfect 
or imperfect obligation, she asks with fervent elo- 


quence of every class if such things should con- 
tinue. 


While funeral chimes 
Toll for the rich, whose graven paragraph 
Of vanished virtues, (too complete by half,) 
The heirs of their importance soothe and please, 
The poor man dies—and hath no eprrapn! 
What if your churchyards held such lines as 


ese, 
The listless eye to strike—the careless heart to 
freeze t 


** Here lies a man who died of Hunger-pain, 
In a by-street of England’s Capital. 
Honest, (in vain!) industrious, (in vain !) 
Willing to spend in useful labor all 
i — from youth to age. A dangerous 
a 
Shattered his limbs, and brought him to distress. 
His health returned: his strength was past 
recall : 
He asked assistance, (earnings growing less,) 
Received none, struggled on, and died of Want's 
excess.”” 


‘¢ Here rests in Death, (who rested not in Life!) 

The worn-out Mother of a starving brood : 
By night and day, with most courageous strife, 
She fought hard Fortune to procure them food : 

(A desert-pelican, whose heart’s best blood 
Oozed in slow drops of failing strength away !) 
Much she endured: much misery withstood ; 

At length weak nature yielded to decay, 

And baffled Famine seized his long-resisting prey.” 


Oh! the green mounds, that have no head-stones 
o’er them, 
To tell who lies beneath, in slumber cold ; 
Oh! the green mounds, that saw no Mutes de- 
lore them, 
The | sere for whom no church-bells 
tolled ; 
What if our startled senses could behold, 
(As we to Sabbath-prayer walk calmly by,) 
Their visionary epitaphs enrolled ; 
Upstanding grimly ‘neath God's equal sky, 
Near the white sculptured tombs where wealthier 
Christians lie? 


We reluctantly close without further extract a 
poem which has greatly increased our respect and 
esteem for the writer. Should it reach a second 
edition, which we will not doubt, it might be well 
to remove, as irrelevant and in questionable taste, 
the stanzas that have reference to the Free Church 
party in Scotland. The illustration by Mr. Mac- 
lise is extremely beautiful. 





Sorreninc Stone.—Whilst Sir William Burnett 
has been converting wood into stone, another in- 
genious philosopher has been turning stone into a 
state of almost fluidity. Mr. Ransome, an engi- 
neer at Ipswich, has brought stone almost to the 
consistence of paste, so that it can be moulded into 
any shape; it afterwards becomes hard and re- 
sumes its original character ; it will receive a pol- 
ish, and can so varnish wood as to render it fire- 
proof. 








A CHAPTER 
From the Polytechnic Review. 
A CHAPTER ON EYES. 


Or all the various organs of sense, none have so 
frequently been the theme of a ge laudations 
as the eye. Thus consecrated, by time and pre- 
cedent, as the soft expressions have become, it 
would be difficult to select a page of rhyme, or 
rhythm, epic, didactic, lyrical, or dramatic, with- 
out finding some allusion to ‘* burning glances,” 
“gentle beamings,’’ or some other poetical attri- 
bute of those highly prized and certainly very 
beautiful little ministers to our noblest sense. 

Well! surely they are worthy enough of all 


this praise ; but if repetition be detractive of the | 


beauty of a poetical sentiment, (and but few will 
doubt it,) then we cannot but admit that the eyes, 
as regards their poetic attributes, are a somewhat 
hackneyed theme. It has recently occurred to us, 
however, when musing in 2 kind of poetico-philo- 
sophical vein, that the subject of eyes is not yet 
threadbare ; it has occurred to us that, without 
yielding ourselves up to that species of mental 
aberration which is usually termed poetical, with- 
out wandering in the world of dreams and spectres, 
and giving our imagination carte blanche over 
veracity, we might yet write a little about the 
eyes that is at once philosophical and poetical, 
and, strange enough to say, true withal. 

To be serious! How beautiful is it to specu- 
late on the nature of light! How delightful to 
trace the various forms of the visual organs as 
they appear in different animals, variously modified 
as they are to suit their various exigencies! How 
instructive to regard the clumsy means by which, 
in our optical instruments, we copy the effective, 
though simple handicraft of nature ! 

Understand our purpose well, then, reader. We 
do not intend to offer you anything like a treatise 
on the eye, either anatomical, optical, phycologi- 
cal, or physiological ; no, nothing of the sort. We 
are now in that kind of mood to which most of us 
are not strangers; too indolent to study, too fa- 
tigued to keep wide awake, yet too excited with 
philosophical mnusings to sleep, although ever and 
anon we sink into a kind of reverie. We could 
not for the life of us expound the rigid principles 
of a system—we are disinclined, in short, at the 
present moment, to direct our deepest, our most 
Serious attention, to a philosophical subject; but 
we would fain amuse ourselves with it a little, and 
if ossible we would also amuse you. 

ery crude, indeed, were the opinions of the 
ancients with regard to the principle of light. 
Plato imagined it to consist of emanations from the 
eye itself, which by impinging on objects rendered 
them luminous ; an idea poetical enough in itself, 
to be sure, but yet not very rational. It would 
Serve, however, to render intelligible the ex- 
pression of ** burning glances,’’ which, according 
to this Platonic theory, might be darted out from 
young ladies’ eyes. Far more rational was the 
Pythagorean theory, that light, instead of being 
an emanation from the eyes themselves, was given 
off from luminous bodies, and impinged upon the 
eyes: this explanation is indeed the one now 
usually received, including as it does two rival 
theories, one that light consists of actual particles, 
the other that it consists of waves. 
hatever may be the intimate nature of light, 
Whether it be really matter, or a motion amongst 
the particles of matter, or whether it be, according 
to Professor Oersted, merely a successiun of elec- 
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tric sparks—its optical agencies (which is all that 
now concerns us) are evident enough ;—it acts in 
straight lines, penetrates some bodies, is retarded 
by others; is of three primitive colors, which 
were formerly erroneously supposed to be seven, 
and occupies in travelling a perceptible space of 
time. 

In tracing the gradual development of organs 
throughout the animal kingdom, we shall be fre- 
quently struck with this fact, that as we proceed 
low in the seale of creation, functions which in 
ourselves require localized and complex organs, 
are discharged in a much more simple way. 
Thus, for instance, in all mammalia there is a 
localized respiratory system consisting of organs 
called Jungs, for the purpose of purifying blood by 
means of atmospheric air—indeed, all vertebrated 
animals possess localized organs for this purpose, 
of one construction or another ; but on descending 
the scale, we find that the respiratory organs, 
although still specific, become disseminated 
throughout the body ; in the insect tribe of inver- 
tebrate animals, for example, breathing is carried 
on by various tubes on either side of the body : the 
air is no longer inspired through the mouth, but 
penetrates the sides ; neither does it proceed to 
localized organs or lungs, but is diffused through 
the various breathing tubes. Hence the agony 
and ultimate death of a wasp, when its sides are 
smeared with oil or syrup, an operation which 
oceludes its breathing pores, and it becomes suffo- 
cated. Here we observe one step towards the dis- 
semination of organs for the performance of a 
specific function : let us descend lower still in the 
scale of creation until we arrive at the polyp, 
where there are absolutely no specific organs, 
either diffused or localized, for the performance of 
this specific function, and hence respiration can 
only take place by mere general absorption 
from the surface or the cavities of these animal 
bodies. 

Now one of the senses, namely, that of touch, 
is remarkable for its known diffusion. Every part 
of our bodies is subject to this sensation—we have 
no spécific member for touch, although some parts 
of our body are more delicate in this respect than 
others. In some animals, however, this sensation 
is localized in a remarkable degree—a fact which 
naturally leads us to inquire whether in certain 
beings it may not be limited to some specific 
organ. 

Next comes the question whether or not other 
senses may not be subject to the same variation 
also—whether, in short, referring to the sense now 
most specially under our notice, namely, the sense 
of sight, it may not be in some animals diffused, 
and require no specific apparatus for its appreci- 
ation? It is not doubted that many animals not 
possessing specific visual organs, without eyes in 
point of fact, are nevertheless sensible of the influ- 
ence of the principle of light: the verett//um cyno- 
morium, for instance, one of the polypifere, avoids 
the light, and prefers shaded situations, and yet 
has no eyes. Other instances might be adduced. 
It is imagined, therefore, that such animals see 
with their skin, a condition which, if true, in one 
particular animal or class of animals, may be sup- 
posed by some lusus or freak of nature to be occa- 
sionally present in higher creatures, for instance 
man; this granted, we may, if charitably inclined, 
offer this as a rational hint to the advocate of clair- 
voyance and mesmerism. 

aving these beings, which, at the remotest 
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confines of animated nature, derive their scanty 
sense of luminosity from impressions so vague that 
they defy our attempts at explanation, let us rise 
upwards in the scale of creation, and remark how 
variously the organs of vision are formed, how 
modified, how elaborated ! until in vertebrata they 
attain their very acme of perfection. 

Those persons who have not been accustomed 
to view the wonderful disclosures of microscopic 
life, are but little competent to form even an idea 
of the myriads of living beings existing in a mere 
drop of water!—Nay, even vegetable infusions, 
and most animal and vegetable liquids, teem with 
life! with minute beings, often highly organized, 
which have not been merely observed, but actually 
classified, and their characters and habits—nay, 
even their anatomy—minutely studied! We do 
not purpose classifying these minute creatures, but 
will content ourselves with the casual remark, that 
most of them, if we are to believe the united testi- 
mony of numerous microscopical observers, are 
possessed of actual organs of specific vision ; 
simple, it is true, and limited as regards power, 
but nevertheless as localized and as distinct as our 
own. The eyes of these living beings are little 
red or darkish spots, adapted to absorb Juminous 
rays, and therefore capable of enabling the animal 
to distinguish light from darkness, but nothing 
more; the perception of various tinted hues, and 
of form and outline, must be to these little beings 
totally unknown. Eyes scarcely more elaborate 
than these are found in the leech and snail, ani- 
mals which, although so much superior to those 
just described in point of dimensions, are never- 
theless but little better provided for in regard to 
their power of vision. 

The eyes of insects are far more elaborate, and 
present two perfectly distinct varieties or type— 
they are eithersimple orcompound. Nature, ever 
bountiful, though never lavish to prodigality of her 
endowments, gives organs only in proportion as 
they may minister to the exigencies of an animal : 
the red eyes of polygastric animalcule, merely 
capable of distinguishing light from darktess, are 
abundantly sufficient for all the necessities of those 
little creatures ; but for the denizens of the insect 
world—beings whose strength and agility are, in 
proportion to their size, superior to all other beings 
who wing their rapid flight, encompassed on all 
sides by ever-vigilant enemies of larger growth— 
another and more elaborate ocular apparatus is ab- 
solutely necessary. ‘Their simplest eyes (for they 
have two kinds) are nearly as perfect as our own, 
consisting of cornea, lens, vitreous humor, and 
black pigment, which surround the other parts of 
the visual apparatus, except a minute portion in 
front, thus forming a pupil and iris—such is the 
simple insect eye with which some insects—tor 
instance, the cockroach—are alone supplied. Now 
this eye, perfect though its optical arrangements 
be, is not imbedded in a movable socket like our 
own; therefore nature compensates for this defect 
by giving several of them, placed on various parts 
of the head. But the most wonderful arrange- 
ment consists in aggregating many of these simple 
eyes into one mass, thus forming a compound eye 
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enable us to see the facets of these compound in- 
sect eyes; most persons have looked upon the eye 
of a common dragon-fly, and seen that their own 
face was multiplied into a number of little images: 
the house-fly’s eye presents the same appearance, 
but not so distinctly. This optical appearance de. 
pends upon the existence of several facets, each 
presenting itself under a different angle. By the 
aid of a microscope these facets have been counted, 
and then their number may well excite our admi- 
ration. In the ant there are fifty of these facets, 
or eyes; in the house-fly four thousand ; in the 
dragon-fly upwards of twelve thousand ; in butter- 
flies upwards of seventeen thousand three hundred 
and fifty-five have been counted ; nay, in some 
coleopterous or scaly-winged insects there have 
been numbered no less than twenty-eight thousand 
and eighty-eight ! 

How wonderfully constructed is this beautiful 
organ of insect vision! how admirably adapted to 
the necessities of insect life! The gaudy dragop- 
fly, presenting, as he does, such a conspicuous and 
tempting show of colors to the active swallow, 
eludes the feathered enemy by superior agility of 
flight. Mere agility, however, would avail no- 
thing without the aid of powerful eyes; accord- 
ingly nature has given him somewhat more than 
twelve thousand bright and piereing ones—some 
looking upwards, some downwards, more _back- 
wards, and some on eitherside. Beautiful though 
they be, and admirable in their contrivance, we 
must leave the compound eyes of insects, and 
ascend the animated scale. One step upwards 
brings us to the arachnidans, including spiders, 
and cheese mites, and scorpions, none of which 
little beings are insects, although frequently cvn- 
sidered as such—they belong, as we have inti- 
mated, to the arachnidans, and differ from insects 
in several important particulars : firstly, their head 
and thorax are joined together; secondly, they 
possess eight legs, whereas insects have only six; 
thirdly, instead of antenne, like insects, they pos- 
sess terrific weapons of attack and defence—fangs 
like the spider, or pincers like the scorpion; 
fourthly, the greater number of them respire by 
lungs; and last, though not least, their eyes 
are formed on a different plan, being invariably 
simple, and made up of parts almost similar to our 
own. 

Amongst the molluscous divisions of animals 
we have already alluded to the eyes of snails; in 
some other beings of this tribe, however, the vis- 
ual organs present remarkable peculiarities. The 
cuttle-fish is an extraordinary instance of this— 
its eyes being entirely covered by the external 
integument or skin, which is transparent, it is 
true, and thus serves the purpose of cornea in the 
higher animals. 

We next come to the eyes of vertebrate ani- 
mals, which present all the excellent qualities that 
the most acute optician could desire, and which 
are as infinitely superior to the clumsy devices ot 
his art as the pure light of heaven is superior to 
all other. One thing is particularly interesting 1" 
studying the optical devices of the eye—our most 
perfect optical instruments are formed after the 
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separate field of vision. Some insects are entirely 
supplied with these compound eyes—of which the 
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by this great man that refracting telescopes would 
never be rendered achromatic, or capable of repre- 
senting white objects without color—their im- 
provement he pronounced hopeless. Opticians, 
as was natural enough, regarding the opinion of 
this great man as infallible, gave up the attempt, 
and made reflecting telescopes exclusively. Re- 
fractors, however, have since been rendered achro- 
matic—and how '—why, by copying the mechan- 
ism of the eye. Nature suggested the means, 
but Newton did not take the hint. 

We think the beauty of the eye will be more 
fully appreciated if we previously take a review 
of the construction and optical properties of tele- 
scopes. ‘True, this will be a digression, bat what 
then? we claimed a sort of poetical license in the 
treatment of our subject, and we will proceed to 
take it. 

The merest tyro in optics knows that light 
when it passes through transparent bodies is re- 
fracted ; if the refracting body be plane and of 
equal thickness, then will various rays of light be 
equally refracted ; if, however, the body be not of 
equal thickness, whether plane or curvilinear, 
then other phenomena result, all explicable, how- 
ever, by a consideration of two facts : firstly, that 
of the three primitive colors of which white light 
is composed, each possesses a different refractive 
power; secondly, that a ray of light impinging on 
a refracting y of greater density from one of 
lesser density, is refracted towards the perpendic- 
ular, and vice versa. 

Now, we take it for granted, that everybody 
knows the property of a triangular prism in de- 
composing white light, and the reason of this 
property. This understood, what we are about to 
remark will be intelligible enough. 

As soon as it was discovered that an arrange- 
ment of different lenses in a proper manner would 
make an instrument capable of rendering remote 
objects more distinct—in other words, as soon as 
the discovery of the telescope was accomplished— 
the observers viewed with regret that the outline 
of such objects was fringed with an unpleasant 
misty burr, more or less indistinct, and tinted with 
numerous colors. ‘The removal of this imperfec- 
tion was a great desideratum ; and amongst others 
the celebrated Des Cartes imposed on himself the 
task of accomplishing this great end. He investi- 
gated the subject mathematically, and arrived at 
the conclusion that all lenses which were mere 
segments of spheres must necessarily possess this 
defect, inasmuch as their curve is such that they 
cannot possibly concentrate every ray of light, 
even of one color, on the same point or focus. 
He therefore succeeded in determining the form 
of a particular set of ovals, (termed, after him, 
the Cartesian ovals,) out of which lenses might be 
cut which should be free from this injurious qual- 
ity ; and he succeeded to this extent—that with one 
particular kind of primitive light his lenses over- 
came the previous indistinetness of vision: with 
compound light, however—white light for exam- 
ple—the imperfection still remained. Hence op- 
Ucians no longer troubled themselves to make 
these Cartesian lenses; and even Newton subse- 
quently pronounced the improvement of refracting 
telescopes hopeless. 

Now the indistinct vision of which we have 
spoken is chiefly produced by the edges of a lens, 
Which, in point of fact, may be regarded as prisms ; 
consequently, the imperfection alluded to, and 





called spherical aberration, may in a great measure 
be obviated by cutting off those edges, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by covering them with 
an opaque diaphragm, as is done in the micro- 
scope and telescope. This proceeding, however, 
does not totally overcome the evil. Newton, 
who discovered that the different colors of light 
were possessed of different amounts of refrangibil- 
ity for the same medium, was not aware that dif- 
ferent media possessed different refractive power 
for the same color. Had he been aware of this 
fact he would not have pronounced the improve- 
ment of refractive telescopes hopeless. We will 
set out with the assumption that one kind of glass 
disperses one kind of primitive light—viz., for 
example, blue light—beyond the true focus ; the- 
ory indicates that another lens of different glass, 
having a property (if such can be found) of dis- 
persing the other two primitive colors, namely 
yellow and red, beyond the focus, would coun- 
teract the imperfection. Well, this, in modern 
telescopes, is actually accomplished by using com- 
pound lenses made of various kinds of glass. We 
will, in our next paper, show how beautifully all 
this knowledge had been anticipated in the con- 
struction of the human eye. 


A Nomenclature of Colors, Hues, Tints, and 
Shades, applicable to the Arts and Natural Sci- 
ences, to Manufactures, and other purposes of 
general utility. B.R. Hay, Edinburgh. 


[In this catalogue raisonné of colors, Mr. Hay 
has reduced to a system of mathematical exact- 
ness the constituent parts and value of every mod- 
ification of separate and combined colors. He 
shows the proportions, calculated in numerical 
ratios, that each of the primary colors bears to 
light and darkness, and the quantity of white and 
black used to dilute or degrade them in order to 
produce various tints and shades; also, the arith- 
metical proportions and degrees of intensity in 
which the primary colors enter into the composi- 
tion of the secondary colors, and tertiary and other 
compounds. 

The volume is illustrated by forty plates, each 
one containing six different hues; forming to- 
gether a scale of colors sufficiently extensive for 
all general purposes of the artist or manufacturer : 
uniformity of the tints in each copy of the work 
being secured by the adoption of colored papers, 
in preference to hand-coloring. The simplicity 
and scientific exactness of this nomenclature re- 
commmend it to adoption as a handbook for use in 
all business where colors are employed, and a 
standard of positive distinctness is required for 
reference. 

The examples arranged in a tabular form, with 
the requisite explanations printed on a sheet, would 
be a serviceable chart to hang up in work-rooms : 
the chromatic scale might be carried out to its full 
extent for this purpose. 

In an appendix, Mr. Hay hazards a conjecture 
as to the constitution of the atmosphere in relation 
to light and sound, that is deserving of scientific 
consideration. | 





Raitway Economy.—The saving between driv- 
ing a sheep to the London market from Lincoln- 
shire and conveying it by railway is proved to be 
no less than 10 per cent. 
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From the New Quarterly Review. 


Men of Letters of the Time of George iI. By 
Lorp Brovenam. 1845. 


Tue proof sheets are before us of a series of 
highly valuable biographies, ten in number, begin- 
ning with Voltaire, and followed by Rousseau, 
Hume, Robertson, Black, Priestley, Watt, Cav- 
endish, Simpson. 

The preface to them contains a just estimate of 
the peculiar characteristics of the epoch, in the 
following words :— 

** The reign of George III. may in some impor- 
tant respects be justly regarded as the Augustan 
age of modern history. The greatest statesmen, 
the most consummate captains, the most finished 
orators, the first historians, all flourished during 
this period. For excellence in these departments 
it was unsurpassed in former times, nor had it 
even any rivals, if we except the warriors of 
Louis XIV.’s day, one or two statesmen, and 
Bolingbroke as an orator. But its glories were 
not confined to those great departments of human 
— Though it could show no poet like 

ante, Milton, Tasso, or Dryden; no dramatist 
like Shakspeare or Corneille; no philosopher to 
equal Bacon, Newton, or Locke—it nevertheless 
in some branches, and these not the least important 
of natural science, very far surpassed the achieve- 
ments of former days, whilst of political science, 
the most important of all, it first laid the foun- 
dations, and then reared the superstructure. The 
science of chemistry almost entirely, of political 
economy entirely, were the growth of this remark- 
able era; while even in the pure mathematics a 
progress was made which almost changed its 
aspect since the days of Leibnitz and Newton. 
The names of Black, Watt, Cavendish, Priestley, 
Lavoisier, Davy, may justly be placed far above 
the Boyles, the Stahls, the Hales of former times ; 
while Euler, Clairault, Lagrange, La Place, must 
be ranked as analysts close after Newton himself, 
and above Descartes, Leibnitz, or the Bernouillis ; 
and in economical science, Hume, Smith, and 
Quesnai really had no parallel, hardly any fore- 
runner. It would also be vain to deny great 
poetical and dramatic genius to Goldsmith, Vol- 
taire, Alfieri, and the German school, how infe- 
rior soever to the older masters of song."’ 

There are those that might object to the canon 
on poetry with the names of Byron, Scott, and 
Moore in the period, or think Leibnitz scarcely 
has his due, and possibly that the German school 
is treated somewhat unceremoniously—but it is a 
difficult matter to adjust the relative merits in so 
vast a field of view, and probably Lord Brougham 
has formed a better estimate of the exact branches 
than of the imaginative. His lordship next tells 
us, and quotes a splendid passage from Sallust for 
that end, that he has amused himself, in his retire- 
ment from office, with these biographies of the 
distinguished men of a portion of his lordship’s 
own era. We presume the moderns will succeed 
in their turn, and if we have no historiographers 
we shall have at least biographies of the great and 
illustrious, written with powerful vigor, and from 
one who knows much of many of them. The 
statesmen of George Ill. have already passed 
under his lordship’s hand, and now the literati 
of the same period succeed each other in the pres- 
ent work. With some Lord Brougham has had 
a personal acquaintance ; Robertson was his rela- 
tion ; and there are more favorable circuinstances 
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in Lord Brougham’s behalf with many of them 
than possibly any other biographer could hope to 

- It is an invidious task to depict talent 
when that talent is employed to defame and debase 
purity and apt 0 is lordship’s remarks re],- 
tive to three of the biographies before us, Voltaire 
Rousseau, and Hume, should, we think, exempt 
him from severe treatment in including them jy 
the series. 

‘** Although,”’ he adds, “I have no_ political 
animosities to encounter, I fear my historical state- 
ments and my commentaries on some lives, as 
those of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume, may 
find enemies among the two great parties whose 
principles come in question. The free-thinkers 
will object to the blame which I have imputed to 
their favorite authors; the friends of the church 
may take exception to the praises which I have 
occasionally bestowed. It may, however, be ex. 
prove from the justice of both these conflicting 

dies, that they will read with attention and 
with calmness before they condemn. From the 
former class I can expect no favor beyond what 
every one has a right to claim from avowed adver- 
saries ; a fair hearing is all I desire. To the |at- 
ter | would address a few words in the spirit of 
respectful kindness, as to those with whom I gen- 
erally agree. 

‘* Whoever feels disposed to treat as impious 
any writer that has the misfortune not to be 
among the great body of believers, like the cele- 
brated men above named, should bear in mind that 
the author of these pages, while he does justice to 
their great literary merits, has himself published, 
whether anonymously or under his own name, 
nearly as much in defence of religion as they did 
against it; and if, with powers so infinitely below 
theirs, he may hope to have obtained some litile 
success, and done some small service to the goud 
cause, he can only ascribe this fortune to the intrin- 
sic merits of that cause which he has ever support- 
ed. He ventures thus to hope that no one will 
suspect him of being the less a friend to religion, 
merely because he has not permitted his owi 
belief to make him blind upon the literary ment 
of men whose opinions are diametrically opposed 
to his own. His censures of al] indecorous, «ll 
unfair, all ribald or declamatory attacks, however 
graced by wit or eloquence, he has never, on auy 
occasion, been slow to pronounce.’’—Pref. 

We shall now open the list, in the order pre- 
served by his lordship, with Voltaire. Lord 
Brougham conceives that there are three forus 
under which Voltaire is to be viewed : first, as au 
atheist and blasphemer; secondly, as one who 
vents his ribaldry upon the mere ground of his 
skepticism ; and thirdly that of a careless person, 
yielding to a prevailing unbelief. The cireum- 
stances of the church of his day are viewed by 
Lord Brougham as fully constituting the extraor- 
dinary problem of Voltaire’s mind, and his ceter- 
mined opponence to Christianity. His atheisin he 
considers not proved. We think this matter o! 
much doubt; we allow that he often seemed 10 
speak nobly of God. The celebrated extempore 
composition on the firmament, composed on 3 
summer's eve, is but a plagiarism on the Penta- 
teuch, and renders unwilling homage to its truth. 


‘* Tous ces vastus pays d’azur et de lumiére, 
Tirés du sein du vide, formés sans matiére, 
Guidés sans compas, tournans sans pivot, 
N’ont & peine coiité la dépense d'un mot. 
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The intent of the ‘* Candide”’ is also estimated 
far too gently by Lord Brougham ; the obvious 
inference from that work is, that all things are 
either accidental when they must be for the worst, 
or the work of an evil agent. The following pas- 
, however, amply redeems the piety of his 
lordship from any injury :— i: 

«Let no man severely condemn the untiring 
zeal of Voltaire, and the various forms of attack 
which he employed without measure, against the 
religious institutions of his country, who is not 
prepared to say that he could have kept entire 

ion of his own temper, and never cast an 
eye of suspicion upon the substance of a religion 
thus abused, nor ever have employed against its 
perversions the weapons of declamation and of 
mockery; had he lived under the system which 
regarded Alexander Borgia as one of its spiritual 
guides, which bred up and maintained in all the 
riot of criminal excess an aristocracy having for 
one branch of its resources the spoils of the altar, 
which practised persecution as a favorite means of 
conviction, and cast into the flames a lad of eigh- 
teen, charged with laughing as its priests 
by. Such dreadful abuses were present to Vol- 
taire’s mind when he attacked the Romish super- 
stitions, and exposed the profligacy, as well as 
the intolerance, of clerical usurpation. He un- 
happily suffered them to poison his mind upon the 
whole to that religion of which these were the 
abuse ; and, when his zeal waxed hot against the 
whole system, it blinded him to the unfairness of 
the weapons with which he attacked both its evi- 
dences and its teachers.’’ 

The powerful authorities of Wilberforce, Lard- 
ner, Jeremy Taylor, and Warburton, are all 
adduced against that prosecution for irreligious 
opinions, of which we clearly see the evil effects 
in the Romish hierarchy ; and which led, accord- 
ing to Lord Brougham, to the reaction against it 
on the part of Voltaire; and to this tendency we 
may, although possibly almost unconsciously, pre- 
cipitate matters. We proceed to the details of 
the biography. Voltaire was the son of the Sieur 
Arouet, treasurer to the chamber of accounts, a 
valuable office. His mother was noble, and of 
the family d’Aumart: he was born on the 20th 
February, 1694. Voltaire took his name from a 
small family estate, pursuant to the custom of 
those days, fur the younger children of wealthy 
commoners to take the name of their estate, leav- 
ing to the eldest the family honors. Fontenelle 
lived to nearly his hundredth year; Voltaire reach- 
ed his eighty-fifth year—splendid quotations for 
the longevity of the learned. At twelve years 
old, some verses to the Dauphin, for an invalid, 
procured him a legacy of 2,000 francs from Ninon 
de L’Enclos, to buy books with. Ninon was then 
ninety, and Voltaire was presented to her by his 
godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf. The court 
of Me. de Maintenon, which was then in the as- 
cendant, united the saintly and the sinful in a 
remarkable degree, and this Chateauneuf, with 
whom Voltaire was much thrown, was unfortu- 
nately a person of dissolute morals and of skepti- 
cal opinions. Voltaire was destined for the law, 
and his anxious parent sent him as page or attaché 
to the French ambassador at the Hague, probably 
With the intention of getting him clear of infidels 
and skeptics. A love affair caused him to be sent 
home. His father, incensed with his conduct, 
refused to receive him, unless he entered a no- 
lary’s office; and M. de Caumartin, a family 
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friend, obtained permission for him to reside in 
his house at Saint Ange. The Bishop Caumar- 
tin, a prelate well acquainted with literary per- 
sons, probably excited him to the ‘ Henriade”’ 
and his History. On the death of Louis, which 
occurred on his return to Paris, a libel being as- 
eribed te Voltaire, he was placed in the Bastile ; 
thence he was liberated, and recompensed for his 
captivity, by the Regent, with a sum of money. 
After this event he produced his ‘‘ C&dipe,”’ 
which was written at eighteen years of age. 
His first published work was however a devo- 
tional poem. ‘The ‘‘ Gidipe”’ gave him an intro- 
duction to Me. la Maréchale de Villars—Voltaire’s 
first, possibly his only true, passion. He was un- 
successful. His skepticism developed itself both in 
the composition and performance of the ‘* Cedipe.”’ 
The lines below were not likely to be soon forgot- 
ten in the early part of the 18th century :— 


‘* Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple 
pense— 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.’’— 


Act IV., Scene 4. 


We perfectly subscribe to the following eriti- 
cism on his tragedies generally, and think it 
felicitously expressed :— 

‘* Tt is certain that the tragedies of Voltaire are 
the works of an extraordinary genius, and that 
only a great poet could have produced them; but 
it is equally certain that they are deficient for the 
most part in that which makes the drama power- 
ful over the feelings—real pathos, real passion, 
whether of tenderness, of terror, or of horror. 
The plots of some are admirably contrived ; the 
diction of all is pure and animated ; in mest passa- 
ges it is pointed, and in many it is striking, grand, 
impressive ; the characters are frequently well 
imagined and portrayed, though without sufficient 
discrimination ; and thus often running one into 
another, from the uniformity of the language, 
terse, epigrammatie, powerful, which all alike 
speak. Nor are there wanting situations of great 
effect, and single passages of thrilling force ; but, 
after all, the heart is not there ; the deep feeling, 
which is the parent of all true eloquence as well as 
all true poetry, didactic and satirical excepted, is 
rarely perceived ; it is rather rhetoric than elo- 
— or, at least, rather eloquence than poetry. 
t is declamation of a high order in rhyme ; no 
blank verse, indeed, can be borne on the French 
stage, or even in the French tongue ; it is not fine 
dramatic composition: the periods roll from the 
mouth, they do not spring from the breast ; there 
is more light than heat ; the head rather than the 
heart is at work.”’ 

The Zaire alone is excepted from the above. 

The ‘* G&dipe’’ was performed in 1718, and in 
a few years was followed by the ‘ Henriade.”’ 
This poem, not without fine passages, is at such 
an immeasurable distance from the great epic 
writers that it was intended to rival, that we enter- 
tain little doubt that the disappointment pro- 
duced the ‘ Pucelle.’’ The following remarks 
are both just, and do Lord Brougham’s heart great 
honor :— 

‘** The ‘ Pucelle’ is one continued sneer at all 
that men do hold, and all that they ought to hold, 
sacred, from the highest to the least important 
subjects, in a moral view—from the greatest to the 
most indifferent, even in a critical view. Religion 
and its ministers and its professors—virtue, es- 
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ings of humanity—the sense of beauty—the rules 
of poetical composition—the very walks of litera- 
ture in which Voltaire had most striven to excel— 
are all made the constant subject of sneering con- 
tempt, or of ribald laughter; sometimes by wit, 
sometimes by humor, not rarely by the broad grins 
of mere gross buffoonery. It is a sad thing to re- 
flect that the three masterpieces of three such men 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron, should all be the 
most immoral of their compositions. It seems as if 
their prurient nature had been affected by a bad 
but criminal excitement to make them exceed 
themselves. Assuredly if such was not Voltaire’s 
case, he well merits the blame; for he scrupled 
not to read his ‘ Pucelle’ to his niece, then a young 
womin.”’ 

Would any one credit that this production could 
issue from the same person who wrote the “ Dis- 
cours sur l’Homme?t’’ Who ean avoid being 
struck with lines like the following, from such a 
man, and not in them see much reason for a belief, 
however we must qualify it, that the corruption 
mingled with truth led him to mistake the truth for 
the corruption :— 


** Malgré la sainteté de son auguste emploi, 
C’est n’étre bon a rien de n’étre bon qu’A toi.” 


Lord Brougham has simply alluded to the re- 
cognition of the Christ in this poem ; but the pas- 
sage is so fine and so uncommon for Voltaire, that 
we give it at length :— 


‘¢ Quand U’ennemi divin des scribes et des prétres 

Chez Pilate autrefois fut trainé par des traitres ; 

De cet air insolent qu’on nomme dignité, 

Le Romain demanda, qu’est ce que vérité? 

L’ Homme Dieu qui pouvait linstruire ou le con- 
fondre, 

A ce juge orgueilleux dédaigna de répondre. 

Son silence éloquent disait assez & tous 


‘Que ce vrai tant cherché ne fut point fait pour 


nous. 

Mais lorsque pénétré d’une ardeur ingénue, 

Un simple citoyen l’aborda dans la rue, 

Et que, disciple sage, il prétendit savoir, 

Quel est l'état de l'homme, et quel est son devoir ; 

Sur ce grand intérét, sur ce point qui nous touche, 

Celui qui savait tout, ouvrit alors la bouche ; 

Et dictant d’un seul mot ses décrets solennels ; 

* Aimez Dieu,’ lui dit-il, ‘ mais aimez les mortels.’ 

Voila homme et sa loi, ec’est assez; le ciel 
méme 

A daigné tout nous dire en ordonnant qu’on aime.”’ 


But we must resume the somewhat broken nar- 
rative :—After the appearance of the ‘‘ A2dipe,”’ 
Voltaire became the friend of the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, shared in his disgrace, and was forced to quit 
Paris. His well-known quarrel with the Cheva- 
lier de Rohan, we shall not enter on farther than 
to remark, that it was the occasion of his visiting 
England, of his acquaintance with Pope, and of a 
large sum realized for the ‘‘ Henriade ;’’ a sub- 
scription in favor of which, was promoted by Queen 
Caroline, then Princess of Wales. A successful 
lottery speculation combined with this, enabled him 
‘to live at ease the remainder of his life. If he also 
-did not succeed in comprehending our illustrious 
-Newton—for no one can understand Newton, who 
iis unequal to his powerful analysis, with which 
“Voltaire had never even a rudimental acquaintance 
—his sincerity in advocating what he believed to 
be the true system, is undoubted. He certainly 





contributed largely to overthrow the Cartesiag 
philosophy. Can one wonder much, when D’Agp. 
esseau refused the license to publish his statement 
of Newton’s discoveries, at his indignation? This 
enthusiasm for Newton led to the liaison of his life 
with the Marquise de Chatelet. This lady analyst 
was often surrounded with philosophers of kindred 
pursuits ; the imprudence of the Marquis, her hus. 
band, rendered even the pecuniary assistance of 
Voltaire by no means superfluous ; and at Cirey, 
her seat, many of his most celebrated works fis: 
saw the light. From her and Chairault, he was 
doubtless greatly assisted in the compilation of his 
Newtonian Philosophy. We differ from Lord 
Brougham in the opinion, that had Voltaire {)). 
lowed out the analytic sciences, he would have 
succeeded. The minds of men bike Voltaire and 
Lord Brougham are ill caleulated for success jp 
such pursuits. There is too much discursiveness 
—too deep a desire to know mach of many things, 
to permit of this abstraction upon one. The orator 
and the wit are conscious that they possess far 
more generally-fascinating points, and cannot 
forego either the rostram or the club. Their very 
excellence in words prevents their acquisition of 
abstract ideas. They dwell on the outward, and 
rarely go deeply inward, except in their own favor- 
ite pursuits; they are certainly not constant to 
abstract science long. Any one who attempts to 
learn Newton by the medium of Voltaire, wil! be 
plunged into the most inextricable difficulties that 
a person could well desire to be imvolved in; of 
this, Lord Brougham has furnished a rather amu- 
sing condensation. In the ‘* Courte Réponse aux 
longs Discours d’an Docteur Allemand,” he says, 
‘La racine carré du cube des révolutions des 
planétes et les carrés de leurs distances faisaient 
encore des ennemis.’’ In this passage there are 
three blunders. The square root of the cube is 
taken for the eube ; the revolutions, for the dis- 
tances ; and the squares for the cubes. Voltaire 
was, however, not deficient in philosophic per- 
ception ; and experimented largely. Our author 
says of him, as an experimental philosopher :— 
‘* The experiments which he made on the heat 
of fluids mixed together, of different temperatures 
before their mixture, led him to remark the difler- 
ence of the temperature when mixed from what 
might have been expected by combining the sep2- 
rate temperatures before mixture. Need | add 
that this is precisely the course of experiment and 
observation which led Black to his celebrated dis- 
covery of latent heat a quarter of a century later!” 


—p. 581. 

While at Cirey, he made the acquaintance of 
Frederick, then Prince Royal of Prussia ; and, in 
1749, experienced the loss of the Marchioness, 
who was suddenly taken ill at Luneville, while 
engaged on the ‘ Principia,’’ and died in labor 0! 
a girl, born before she could be put to bed. His 
eccentric raillery scarce forsook him, even at the 
period of her dissolution. He requests, in a letter 
addressed to Me. du Deffand, permission to weep 
for one ** qui avec ses foiblesses avait une ume re 
spectable.’’ Her death probably led him to em- 
brace Frederick’s offer of an establishment 4 
Berlin. Voltaire was certainly nobly treated t 
the commencement by the king : but nothing could 
attach Voltaire long to anything ; and the king, 
a moral character, was beneath contempt. The 
monarch that could write to M. Darget a letter 0! 
apparently Christian condolence with him on the 
loss of his wife, and that very day sit down de- 
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liberately to libelling the dead like him, could not 
long have loved anything. We have this story, 
however, on the authority of Voltaire, at a time 
when it was probably getting pretty clear to him, 
that Frederick only valued him for such points as 
must prove anything but satisfactory to the wit ; 
and that the king claimed full privilege to avail 
himself of sarcasm for sarcasm, coup for coup. How 
fearfully does the letter, addressed by him to his 
niece, (Correspon. Gén., Nov., 1750,) indicate 
that guilty unions contain in them their doom and 
dissolution !—** J’ai bien peur de dire au Roi de 
Prusse comme Jasmine, * Vous n’étes pas trop 
corrigé, mon maitre.’ J’avais vue une lettre 
touchante, pathétique, et méme fort Chrétienne, 
que le roi avait daigné écrire & Darget, sur la mort 
de sa femme. J’ai appris que le méme jour sa 
majesté avait fait une épigramme contre la defunte ; 
cela ne laisse pas de donner a penser.’’—This was 
indeed the disciple beating his master at his own 
weapons ; Pheidippides turning on Strepsiades, 
and beating him with his own teaching. Nothing 
can appear more mean, than the miserable reluc- 
tance of Voltaire, to quit the court of Prussia, 
when every degree of obloquy had been heaped 
upon him. They were apparently afterwards on 
something like a friendly footing ; but Voltaire 
never forgot nor forgave the treatment he had ex- 
perienced from the philosopher king. On the 
6th August, 1757, he wrote ‘* L’ennemi public 
sera pris de tous cétés. Vive Marie Thérésé !”’ 

At Berlin he had finished his ‘* Siécle de Louis 
XIV.” There also he began his correspondence 
with Diderot and D’Alembert, who were engaged 
in editing their famous Encyclopedia. We extract 
the passage from Lord Brougham descriptive of 
his conduct in this publication :— 

“On this remarkable occasion he put forth all 
those qualities which form a party-chief, and gain 
over the warm support of his followers—ardor, 
good humor, patience, courage, tolerance activ- 
ity, knowledge, skill. The ‘ Encyclopédie,’ as is 
well known, was, after a few years, no longer 
suffered to appear openly in France. In 1751 and 
the following years, the first seven volumes ap- 
peared at Paris under Diderot and D’Alembert ; 
in 1758 it was stopped, at a time when its sale 
had reached no less than 3,000, (* Cor. Gén.’ v. 
127,) and the remaining ten volumes were pub- 
lished in 1775 at Neufchatel under Diderot alone. 
The four volumes of supplement were published 
in 1776 and 1777 at Amsterdam. All the eleven 
volumes of plates were published at Paris between 
1762 and 1772, and the supplemental volume of 
plates in 1777. The whole of this great work thus 
consisted of thirty-three folio volumes. Some of 
Voltaire’s articles are clever, and abound with 
good reflections. The greater number of them 
are too light, having the fault which he certainly 
imputes to many of the other contributors in his 
‘ Letters,’ when he observes that they are fitter 
for a magazine than an encyclopedia.” 

The “* Voyage de Scarmentado,”’ and ‘¢ Zadig,”’ 
had been written at Cirey. On the return from 
Potsdam we have the ‘* Micromegas.’? Voltaire 
had as strongly approximated to Swift in a large 
portion of his career, as Rousseau had to Sterne. 
Soon after his establishment at Geneva we have 
his most finished work, the ‘* Essai des Meurs.”? 
“Candide”’ is of the same epoch. The ‘‘ Essai’’ 
was rapidly followed by a series of works from 
Various pens on the same principle ; and certainly 
by the extent of its plaa, and the judiciousness of 





its method, deserved imitation. The ‘ Charles 
the XII.’ and the ‘‘ Peter the Great,”’ are inter- 
esting, but the latter was written too close to 
Russia to be true or faithful. The credulity of 
Voltaire in both these works appears unbounded. 
The ‘* Siécle de Louis Quatorze’’ is well known, 
and needs little mention. Of the romances, ‘ Za- 
dig’’ is an old favorite with us, and we think by 
far the best of them. Forced to quit the ‘ déli- 
ces’? at Geneva, Voltaire proceeded to Ferney, 
within the French frontier, and during this portion 
of his life some incidents redound greatly to his 
honor. The cases of Calas and La Barre prove 
him to have possessed genuine sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy, and how deeply must both these in- 
stances have confirmed his ancient antipathy against 
the Roman Catholic religion! Would it were 
possible to applaud all in Voltaire at this period ; 
but while attentive to the vindication of individuals 
from tyranny, the flattery of Frederick and Cath- 
arine led him to sanction the foul usurpation by 
which the partition of Poland was effected in 1772. 
Lord Brougham has deeply felt the wrong then 
enacted, and the biographer of Voltaire nobly ex- 
poses the wrongs perpetrated by the autocrat and 
her coadjutor. His servility here is as odious as 
in the former instance. No insults could compel 
him to quit the court of Berlin, even when it exe- 
erated and derided him. In the three quarrels of 
his life, with Frederick, Maupertius, and Rous- 
seau, whatever he thought of the two first, in 
the latter he was mean, selfish and ungenerous. 
And yet Rousseau behaved generously, even no- 
bly to him; and when the remark that the 
‘*Tréne,’’ his last finished tragedy, exhibited the 
decline of genius, he said frankly, ‘‘ were it true, 
that the remark were brutal.’’ ‘The ‘ Iréne”’ is a 
wonderful effort for a man of 84. We extract the 
reception of Voltaire, after an absence from 
Paris of 27 years, in Lord Brougham’s own 
words :— 

** After an absence of above seven-and-twenty 
years he revisited Paris with his niece, who, at 
the beginning of 1778, wished to accompany 
thither a young lady, recently married to M. 
Vilette. Voltaire had just finished ‘ Iréne,’ and had 
a desire to see its representation. The reception 
he met with in every quarter was enthusiastic. 
He had outlived all his enemies, all his detractors, 
all his quarrels. The academy, which had, under 
the influence of court intrigues, now long forgot- 
ten, delayed his admission till his fifty-second 
year, seemed now anxious to repair its fault, and 
received him with honors due rather to the great 
chief than to a fellow-citizen in the commonwealth 
of letters. All that was most eminent in station 
or most distinguished in talents—all that most 
shone in society or most ruled at court, seemed to 
bend before him—the homage of every class and 
of every rank was tendered to him—and it seemed 
as if one universal feeling prevailed, the desire of 
having it hereafter to say—‘I saw Voltaire.’ 
But, in a peculiar manner, his triumphant return 
was celebrated at the theatre. Presont at the 
third night of ‘Iréne,’ all eyes were turned from 
the stage to the poet, whose looks, not those of 
the actors, were watched from the rising to the 
falling of the curtain. Then his bust was seen 
on the stage, and crowned with chaplets, among 
the shouts and the tears of the audience. He left 
the house, and hundreds pressed forward to aid 
his feeble steps as he retired to his carriage. No 
one was suffered to sustain him above an instant— 
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all must enjoy the honor of having once supported 
Voltaire’s arm. Countless multitudes attended 
him to his apartments, and as he entered they 
knelt to kiss his garments. The cries of ‘ Vive 
Voltaire!’ ‘Vive la Henriade!’ ‘Vive Zaire!’ 
pierced the air. The aged poet’s heart was moved 
with tenderness. ‘On veut’ (he feebly cried) — 
‘on veut me faire mourir de plaisir! On m’étouffe 
de roses.’’’—(P. 121.) 

Franklin and Voltaire met on that occasion. 
The philosopher presented his grandson to Vol- 
taire, and asked a blessing. ‘God and liberty is 
the only one fitting for Franklin’s children,’’ was 
the reply,—a somewhat vague benediction, but 
Voltaire ill understood the sacerdota] character. 
During his short stay at Paris, Voltaire busied 
himself in many literary works, on ‘* Agatho- 
cles,” another tragedy, prevailed on the French 
Academy to prepare its Dictionary, and at 85 
commenced with the letter A. But his labors 
were too much for him, and he was seized with a 
spitting of blood. Fresh exertions produced 
sleeplessness ; this was attempted to be remedied 
by opium, and Condorcet says he died by the mis- 
take of a servant in one of the doses. This was 
on the 30th of May, 1778. Four days before his 
death he wrote to Lally Tolendal to say that he 
died happy on hearing the reversal of the decree 
against his father. Some verses, written to the 
Abbé de l’Attaignant ten days before his decease, 
display extraordinary vigor. In his last illness 
the clergy gathered around him, and he conformed 
to the Roman ritual, in confession and absolution. 
The formula, however, that certified this not 
being sufficiently ample, the Abbé Genthur was 
requested to get further details, with a threat that 
the burial certificate would otherwise be withheld. 
Voltaire recovered from his illness, but on his real 
death-bed the curé insisted on a full confession. 
When he came to the article of the divinity of 
our Lord, which he was required to sign, he burst 
forth into an exclamation that abundantly removed 
all doubts of his infidelity. His remains were 
consequently forbidden interment in consecrated 
ground, but the ceremony had already taken place 
in a monastery of which his nephew was abbot. 

Such was Voltaire; and with every feeling to 
think well of many parts of his character, we 
consider Lord Brougham too merciful with respect 
to his general character. Allowing for the dis- 
gust produced by an ignorant priesthood—for the 
bigotry, the cruelty, and almost daily murders that 
marked its way, we cannot think Voltaire ab- 
solved, or even much extenuated in guilt. We 
admit the full force of a corrupt era, of an early 
run of evil misbelieving associates ;—we can allow 
for temperament, wit, and sarcasm, but stil! there 
remains so powerful a mass yet to be removed 
from his memory, that we cannot admit him to 
our sympathy as misled, or our —— as in 
the right. The parallel drawn by Lord Brougham 
between him and Luther, as two lords over a vast 
era of thought, does not hold. Luther said much, 
wrote much, did much, that we could wish forgot- 
ten, but he proselyted to an eternity, he cleared 
up the passage of the light to millions; and to 
Voltaire we stand indebted neither for accurate 
age , true history, or genuine philanthropy. 

he fearful horrors that followed his era are de- 
cidedly traceable to him, and the blood on the 
hands of the murderous poissardes was originated 
in the high priest of that revolution, who had 
taught the people to despise religion and to sanc- 
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tify error. Powerful indeed was the sweep of his 
mind, fearful the blasphemous bon-mots inces. 
santly retailed by him against God, and the Faith 

and the Christ. If we concede that he was not 
an atheist, what was he? Did he know himself? 
Is it not the fatal character of such natures that 
they lie unto themselves, until the internal monitor 
ceases to indicate truth? Who can look on the 
correspondence between him and D’Alembert, and 
pronounce it that of men of honor, truth, probity, 
common honesty, or virtue? With Frederick of 

Prussia, nothing can exceed his baseness and 
meanness; to please Catherine of Russia, the 
father of the revolution appears amazingly anxious 
to stifle freedom in other countries, whatever he 
claimed for himself in France. There wil! not 
remain for the admirers of Voltaire much to set 
off against these heavy accusations: indifferent 
scholarship, extreme inaccuracy of facts, wilful 
lies, baseless authorities for baseless assertions. 

His attacks on Christianity are all ill conducted, 
developing the grossest ignorance of Greek, of 
Hebrew, of the cognate tongues, passages un- 
fairly warped, even words surreptitiously intro- 
duced in quotation ; and though ridicule can: never 
be refuted, yet it does not follow that it is either 
based on reason or right. To him Christianity 
owes a negative obligation doubtless,—that he 
occasioned numerous replies of high value by 
works which scarce merited refutation. We pass 
the last and foulest page, the obscenity of his 
works, the offence against good taste, his idol, as 
well as against morality ; and we think him for- 
tunate in having so gentle a chronicler as Lord 
Brougham, to whom he has affinities that, doubt- 
less, have to a certain extent endeared him; but 
the type fails on that one subject, the most im- 
portant of the earth, the Belief in the Revelation, a 
subject to which Lord Brougham has devoted his 
best energies, and thereby interposed, like the 
good Lord Kenyon, with a voice judicial, against 
both obscenity and blasphemy. Ere we pass to 
Rousseau, the next life, we must refer our readers 
to the appendix, for one anecdote told by Lord 
Brougham, with regard to Voltaire, stimulated by 
the passage in Rousseau, rising to look at the 
sun. We commend it to the attention of our 
readers, but there is something so repellingly 
horrid in the final expression that we cannot ven- 
ture to shock their feelings by relating it. It is 
characteristic of the man, and of his unceasing 
hostility to the faith—how generated within him, 
and how justified, we have already shown. The 
great space we have occupied on Voltaire will 
prevent our dwelling with equal length on the 
remaining biographies. Rousseau is the next. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, on 
the 28th June, 1712. Lord Brougham has fol- 
lowed the ‘‘ Confessions’’ pretty closely, in the 
early events, which as they are well known we 
shall not particularize. It certainly does appear 
that the Romish Church of that period contributed 
in no small degree to the production of infidels. 
The first religious society into which Rousseau 
entered, the Seminary of Catechists for the Con- 
version of Heretics, was the most depraved spot 
conceivable ; and the bigotry which demanded of 
the son the belief in the utter damnation of his 
mother, as an indispensable condition to his own 
reception into Romanism, is equally unlikely to 
have promoted any growth of good in Rousseau. 
We pass the details of his amour with Madame de 
Warrens, which are well known, as well as his 
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intercourse with Theresa, by whom he had five 
children, and whom he ultimately married, dis- 
posin of all his children, one after the other, in 
the eundling Hospital. How strangely were the 
enuine affections of the earth extinct in the 
aon of the men of that period! In 1749, 
Rousseau gained the prize on certainly an extra- 
ordinary subject for a literary institution, like the 
academy of Dijon, to propose, ‘‘'The Mischiefs 
of Science.”’ ousseau rose into repute at first, 
however, more probably from his ‘* Devin du Vil- 
lage,”’ than any other cause. On his return to 
his native city, Geneva, Rousseau abjured Roman- 
ism, and me once more a citizen of Geneva. 
The spring of 1756, however, saw him again a 
resident near Paris, at Montmorenci. At this 
time the ‘* Nouvelle Héloise’’ appeared. On this 
work the remarks of Lord Brougham are judicious 
and sound :— 

‘It charmed many ; it enchanted both the Bish- 
ops Warburton and Hurd, as we see in their pub- 
lished correspondence ; it still holds a high place 
among the works which prudent mothers withhold 
from their daughters, and which many daughters 
contrive to enjoy in secret; it makes a deep im- 
pression on hearts as yet little acquainted with 
real passion, and heads inexperienced in the social 
relations ; it assuredly has no great charms either 
for the experienced or the wise, and is alike con- 
demned by a severe taste in composition and a 
strict jadgment in morals.’’—p. 163. 

As for the heroine of this unnatural work, we 
can only say that, thank Heaven, such women are 
rare, and that they are still rarer in modern days 
than heretofore. Julie was exactly what Rous- 
seau wished the entire sex to be; and for this he 
would have repaid them with the tenderness he 
evinced to poor Theresa’s offspring. The ‘‘ Emile’ 
was published in the spring of 1762, and the 
“Contrat Social’’ followed. In the ‘ Emile’’ 
Rousseau attacked revelation, but he does not 
abuse it nor ridicule it. This singular man was 
doubtless in a degree insane; he had that re- 
markable peculiarity of insanity—the belief that 
all the world was in league against him. Our 
country was favored by his presence as well as 
Voltaire’s, but with reverse conclusions. Voltaire 
liked the English, Rousseau hated them, in com- 
mon with the rest of his foes and his brother infi- 
del Hume, who lured him over especially. After 
a ten months’ residence he returned to France. 
There is a curious opposition between the reverses 
of Rousseau, and the successes of Voltaire, in 
England. Rousseau himself says :— 

“J’ai mis trop d’humeur dans mes querelles 
avec M. Hume; mais le climat d’Angleterre, la 
situation de ma fortune, et les persécutions que 
je — d’essuyer, tout me jetait dans la mélan- 
colie.’ 

After various migrations this strange being 
finally settled at Ermenonville. Six months be- 
fore he died he sent out a circular, representing 
himself in an utter state of destitution, and entreat- 
ing to be sent to an hospital. It is needless to 
say that the poverty he pleaded was a lie; and 
had any one taken him at his word, then, as our 
author justly remarks, he would have proclaimed 
him as the consummator of the plot that had been 
carried on against him over his entire existence. 
He died of apoplexy at Ermenonville. Me. de 
Staél hints at suicide, but this, however probable, 
is not substantiated. Those were glorious days 
for infidels, anarchists, and blasphemers. A pen- 
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sion of 1,500 francs was conferred on his widow, 
a creature of low habits, who lived to take her 
stand at the door of the theatre, and beg at eighty 
years of age. She died in 1801. Though out- 
raging common sense and just propriety, we allow 
that he was not an infidel of the pure encyclopedist 
school, and felt a shrinking horror of their open 
blasphemy. The truth was that Christianity ad- 
dressed herself so deeply to his feelings, that he 
could not but mistrust his infidel conclusions ; and 
this led to the sarcasm of Voltaire, that he was 
half a Christian. An epitaph on him, never yet 


poniiahed, written by Voltaire, is given by Lord 
rougham ; not that Voltaire outlived his rival, 
for he died in the May of 1788, and Rousseau in 
the July of that year :— 


‘* Plus bel esprit que grand genie, 
Sans loi, sans meeurs, et sans vertu, 
Il est mort comme il a vécu, 
Couvert de gloire et d’infamie.”’ 


These were kind 
benevolence of the “ 
ble. 

It falls unhappily to our lot to say, that the third 
life in this biography is also an infidel writer— 
David Hume. This writer was born at Edin- 
burgh, in April, 1711. Like Voltaire, he also 
was destined for the legal profession. On his re- 
fusal to embrace this, he was placed in a commer- 
cial house at Bristol, whence he retired to France, 
to prosecute his favorite studies of classic litera- 
ture. At La Fiéche, in Anjou, appeared the 
‘* Treatise on Human Nature,” in 1737. After 
this, on his return to England, he accepted the 
post of companion to the imbecile Marquis of 
Annandale. This ill suited him, and he took the 
part of secretary to General St. Clair, in which 
occupation he was enabled to realize a thousand 
pounds, which was then a comparative indepen- 
dence. While in Turin, his “ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Human Understanding’’ was published in 
London, a rifacimento of the ‘* Treatise on Human 
Nature.’”” The same year, ‘‘ The Inquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals’’ saw the light. 
All these attempts were eminently unsuccessful. 
Lord Brougham has drawn a great distinction with 
respect to Hume's writings. ‘* They are,’’ he 
says, ‘‘not purely skeptical but dogmatical.’’ 
Thus on the important argument on Providence 
and a Future State, his lordship has the following 
just remarks :— 

‘The question, and none other equal in im- 
portance can exercise the human faculties, is, 
whether we have or not, by the light of nature, 
sufficient evidence to make us believe in a Deity 
and the Soul’s Immortality. His argument is, not 
that there is any doubt on the subject, but that we 
have no such evidence ; consequently his position 
must be that there is no ground for believing in a 
God or a future state. It is easy to say Mr. Hume 
was not an atheist ; and that neither he nor any 
man can in one sense of the word be an atheist is 
certain. If by denying a God we mean believing 
that his non-existence is proved, there neither is 
nor can be an atheist, because there cannot possibly 
be conceived any demonstration of that negative 
proposition. To prove that a man asserted to be 
in existence, exists not, we must either show that 
he once existed, and has ceased to exist, or that he 
never existed, but more certainly the former than 
the latter, because the former alone can be con- 
sidered to leave the proposition quite certain. 


eople to each other: the 
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Now, clearly this kind of proof is inconceivable as 
to a Deity ; consequently no man in this sense can 
he an atheist, if his understanding be sound. But 
we really mean by atheist as contradistinguished 
from skeptic, one who holds that there exists no 
evidence of a Deity, as contradistinguished from 
him who only entertains doubts on the subjeet 
—doubts whether there be evidence or no. r. 
Hume’s argument, if solid, shows that there is no 
evidence, and not that there are doubts: conse- 
quently the inference ftom his argument is, not 
that we have reason for doubting whether or not 
there is proof, but that we have no proof, and, 
therefore, if consistent with ourselves, admitting 
his argement, we must not believe; that is, we 
must disbelieve. In the ordinary sense of the 
word, and as far as it is possible for the thing to 
exist, this is atheism, not skepticism. On mira- 
cles, no one has ever contended that the author's 
doctrine amounted only to skepticism. He does 
not doubt at all—he denies, and not only denies 
negatively that any miracle was ever proved by 
evidence, but affirms positively that none ever can 
be so proved. His whole argument goes to this; 
and between the impossibility of a miracle ever 
having been performed, and the total want of evi- 
dence of a Deity by the light of nature, we are left 
not to doubt, but to deny both Providence and a 
future state. The one argument shows super- 
natural evidence to he impossible ; it shuts out 
light from above ; the other shows natural evidence 
to be non-existent: it shuts out light from the 
world around us. The two together amount to 
plain and practical atheism, as far as such a belief 
is compatible with sanity of mind.” 

The Political Discourses of this writer have 
been always popular, and are not without great 


merit. In the year in which he published them, 
1752, Hume was appointed librarian by the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh. This office furnish- 
ing the means of access to an admirable library, 
induced him to undertake a “ History of Eng- 


land.’’ He began by way of feeler for his grand 
design, with the ‘* History of the Stuarts,”’ in two 
vols. The second appeared in 1756. The oppo- 
sition to the reception of the work is described by 
him in the following words :— 

‘**T was assaulted,’ says he, ‘by one cry of 
reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation. 
English, Scotch, and Irish, whig and tory, church- 
man and sectary, freethinker and religionist, 
patriot and courtier, united against the man who 
had presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate 
of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford.’ ”’ 

The second volume, however, gave less offence 
than the first; and between the publication of the 
first and second, appeared his ‘‘ Natural History 
of Religion.”’ Bishop Hurd thought this produc- 
tion worthy of a reply. Three years after the 
publication of his second volume of the Stuarts, 
appeared the ‘‘ History of the House of Tudor,” 
in three volumes. This also from the view given 
of Elizabeth, raised no small clamor against him. 
But Hume found this did the sale good, and it 
brought him to competency fast, as a man of 
moderate desires. The profits of publishers in 
those days were not small. Lord Brougham in- 
forms us, that for his ** History of Scotland,’’— 

‘*Dr. Robertson had only received 600/., the 

ublishers having cleared 6,000/. For ‘ Charles 
vo he received 3,600/., and for ‘ America,’ 
2,4007. (being in the same proportion,) while, no 
doubt, 50,000/. at the least must have been real- 
ized by those works.”’ 
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Hume was certainly a rapid writer, and though 
we do not join in the recent invectives against him, 
he was undoubtedly often most inaccurate, and jp- 
sufficient, and partial, independent of his Stuart 
bias—three charges of a strong kind against an 
historian ; and to these may be added, though 
partially included in the above, a want of patient 
investigation, and an innate disregard of truth. 
The following remarks on his style are, however, 
strictly merited :— 

** It is not surpassed by Livy himself. There is 
no pedantry or affectation, nothing forced or far- 
fetched. It flows smoothly and rapidly, according 
to the maxim of the critic, *‘ Currere debet et 
ferri.? It seems to have the ‘ lactea ubertas’ of 
Livy, with the ‘immortalis velocitas’ of Sallust. 
Nothing can be more narrative ; the story is un- 
broken, it is clear, all its parts distinct, and all 
succeeding in natural order; nor is any reflection 
omitted where it should occur, or introduced where 
it would encumber or interrupt. In both his nar- 
rative and his descriptions there is nothing petty, 
or detailed more than is fit or needful; there is 
nothing of what painters call spotty—all is breadih 
and bold relief. His persons are finely grouped, 
and his subjects boldly massed. His story is no 
more like a chronicle, or his views like a catalogue 
of particulars, than a fine picture is like a map of 
the country or a copy of the subject. His Jan- 
guage is more beautiful and powerful than correct. 
He has no little tendency to Gallicisms. He 
has many very inaccurate, some ungrammatical 
phrases. In this respect he is far behind Robert- 
son. The general effect, however, of his diction 
is unequalled. He cannot be said to write idio- 
matic ‘English, being indeed a foreigner in that 
sense ; but his language is often, nay, generally, 
racy, and he avails himself of the expressions, both 
the terms and the phrases, which he finds in older 
writers, transferring them to his own page. In 
this he enjoys a great advantage over Robertson, 
who, resorting necessarily to Latin, or to foreign 
or provincial authors, could not manage such trans- 
fers, and was obliged to make all undergo the di- 
gestive and assimilating process, converting the 
whole into his own beautiful, correct, and uniform 
style. Another reach of art Hume has attained, 
and better than any writer in our language ; he 
has given either a new sense to expressions, or 
revived an old, so as never to offend us by the 
neology of the one process or by the archaism of 
the other. With this style, sustained by his pro- 
found philosophy, there can be nothing more beau- 
tiful than some of his descriptions of personal 
character, or of public feeling, or of manners, or 
of individual suffering ; and, like all great mas- 
ters of composition, he produces his effect sud- 
denly, and, as it were, with a single blow.’’— 
p- 217. . . 

When the publication of his history closed in 
1761, he was 50 years old. At this period he ac- 
cepted the office of secretary of the embassy to the 
British ambassador at Paris, Lord Hertford, and 
when the same ambassador went to Ireland as 
lord lieutenant, he was chargé-d’affaires part of 
the year. French society was much to his taste. 
He there met with no stern-minded Johnson, point- 
edly refusing, by his emphatic ‘ No, sir,’’ all in- 
troduction to England’s first historian, and the 
convenances of society were there strictly attended 
to, and these are convenient for infidels. In 1766 
he was under-secretary of state in General Con- 
way’s ministry, and returned to Edinburgh pos- 
sessed of 1,000/. a year. While in Paris he had 
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there made the acquaintance of Rousseau, and 
induced him to come to England. In the quarrel 
between them, since Rousseau admitted, as we 
have seen, that he had been in fault, we may well 
believe him to have been so. Hume quarrelled 
with no man, from utter indifference to all. He 
resigned the office af under-secretary of state from 
ill health in 1769, when he returned to Edinburgh. 
In 1775 he was seized with a disease in the 
bowels, under which malady, however, he writes 
as follows :-— 

«“*T now,’ adds the philosopher, ‘ reckon on a 
speedy dissolution. I have suffered very little 
pain from my disorder, and what is more strange, 
have, notwithstanding the great decline of my 
person, never suffered a moment’s abatement of 
my spirits; insomuch that, were I to name the 
period of my life which I should most choose to 
pass over again, I might be tempted to point to 
this latter period. I possess the same ardor as 
ever in study, and the same gaiety in company. 
I consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by 
dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities ; 
and though I see many symptoms of my literary 
reputation breaking out at Jast with additional 
lustre, Tcould have but a few years to enjoy it. 
It is difficult to be more detached from life than I 
am at present.’ ”’ 

He further declared that he had no enemy, in 
hisown nonchalant manner, except all the Whigs, 
all the Tories, and all the Christians. 

Few persons have met death so unprepared 
and yet so easily as Hume. He died in the 65th 
year of his age ; and Scotland has not been un- 
grateful to his memory. A conspicuous monu- 
ment on the Calton Hill commemorates her histo- 
rian. Of shades of infidelity Hume, however at 
times he may plead a lighter and less repulsive hue 
than either Voltaire or Rousseau, is still a dog- 
matizer on infidelity. Infidelity that shocks us in 
a Frenchman, both shocks and disgusts more 
strongly still in an Englishman ; and though Lord 
Brougham thinks Johnson by no means an irre- 
proachable person, nor was he, yet look at the 
perpetual effort of his life, and that amid the ten- 
dencies of his age, and he becomes immeasurably 
superior to Hume. We allow his honest zeal for 
religion might do harm at times, but it also did 
essential, permanent, solid good to that cause. 
We have said that Hume varied from Voltaire 
and Rousseau in the character of his unbelief. 
We give Lord Brougham’s extenuation of his 
infidelity :— 

“It is to be observed that the charges made 
against Mr. Hume for his skeptical writings, and 
for the irreligious doctrines which he published to 
the world, are in almost every respect ill-founded. 
He never had recourse to ribaldry, hardly ever 
invoked the aid even of wit to his argument. He 
had well examined the subject of his inquiries. 
He had, with some bias in favor of the singularity 
or the originality of the conclusions to which 
they led, been conducted thither by reasoning, 
and firmly believed all he wrote. It may be a 
question, whether his duty required him to make 
public the results of his speculations, when these 
tended to unsettle established faith, and might 
destroy one system of belief without putting 
another in its place. Yet if we suppose him to 
have been sincerely convinced that men were 
living in error and in darkness, it is not very easy 
to deny even the duty of endeavoring to enlighten 
them, and to reclaim. But it is impossible to 


doubt that, with his opinions, even if justified in 
suppressing them, he never would have stood 
excused had he done anything to countenance and 
uphold what he firmly believed to be errors on 
the most important of all questions. Nor is it 
less manifest that he was justified in giving his 
own opinions to the world on those questions if 
he chose, provided he handled them with decorum, 
and with the respect due from all good citizens 
to the religious opinions of the state. There are 
but one or two passages in them all, chiefly in the 
‘ Essay on Miracles,’ which do not preserve the 
most unbroken gravity, and all the seriousness 
befitting the subject.’’ 

Like Voltaire, the fearful bon-mots of his order, 
against religion—the ceaseless carcasin he unfail- 
ingly poured forth against its adherents, cannot be 
too deeply reprobated. 

Leland has refuted his ‘ Philosophical Es- 
says ;’’ his ‘‘ Providence, and a Future State ;”’ 
the ‘* Essay on Miracles ;’’ and the ** Principles on 
Morals ;’’ and therefore the poison of these works 
is now to a great extent superseded by a powerful 
antidote. 

Before we proceed to the next writer we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the specimens given 
in the appendix, of Hume’s corrections of style, 
by fac-simile extracts. They show the great 
care he took in composition; and that on his 
rhetorical passages he bestowed deep pains and 
high finish. We are enabled by Lord + rare ene 
to contradict absolutely a statement in the ‘* Quar- 
terly Review”’ (vol. Ixxiii., p. 556.) A very 
serious charge is there made against the ministers 
of Edinburgh—that they encouraged his scoffs at 
religion, and echoed his blasphemies. A mass 
of invective is also exhibited; the heavy terms, 
‘*betrayers of their Lord,’’ and many others, 
are launched against their devoted heads, and 
the case considered proven. To all this, Lord 
Brougham says :— 

‘*T have caused minute search to be made ; and 
on fully examining all that collection, the result 
is to give the most unqualified and peremptory 
contradiction to this scandalous report.”’ 

We now come to Robertson, a writer, whose 
fame is by no means on the increase; and to a 
certain extent this is justifiable. The writer who 
could give a ‘* History of America,’’ without 
being enabled to read the untranslated ‘‘ Con- 
quistadores,’’ and any Spanish document, rather 
merited this partial neglect. Robertson was born 
at Borthwick, in Edinburgh, on September 19, 
1721. His father was minister of the Scotch 
Kirk, in London Wall. He was a rigid Presby- 
terian, and exacted from his son a promise that 
he would never enter a play-house; a promise 
to which, from filial affection, Robertson strictly 
adhered. Whether the injunction was right or 
wrong, may be matter of question ; but the gen- 
eral educational process with Robertson, pro- 
duced the happiest results. He enjoyed the: 
high advantage of two most excellent parents.. 
Lord Brougham, from his relationship to Robert-- 
son, reaches, in this life, almost to grounds of ar- 
gument from personal experience. We pass the: 
boyhood of Robertson, and proceed to his univer- 
sity career, which began at twelve years old,, 
and oecupied him eight years. Lord Brougham. 
says :— 

cp His diligence in study was unremitting, and” 
he pursued his education at the different classes: 





for eight years with indefatigable zeal. He had’ 
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laid down for himself a strict plan of reading ; and 
of the notes which he took there remain a number 
of books, beginning when he was only fourteen, 
all bearing the sentence as a motto which so 
characterized his love of learning, indicating that 
he delighted in it abstractedly, and for its own 
sake, without regarding the uses to which it might 
be turned—‘ Vita sine litteris mors.’ I give this 
gloss upon the motto or text advisedly. His 
whole life was spent in study. I well remember 
his constant habit of quitting the drawing-room 
both after dinner and again after tea, and remain- 
ing shut up in his library.’’ 

Tn 1741 he was licensed, by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, to preach; and afterwards appointed 
minister of Gladsmuir. In 1751, he married his 
cousin, Miss Nesbit. He soon became looked 
upon as the head of the moderate party, in the 
Assembly. We extract the following remarks on 
his preaching :— 

** Asa preacher he was most successful. His lan- 
guage, of course, was pure, his composition grace- 
ful, his reasoning cogent, his manner impressive. 
He spoke according to the custom of the Scottish 
Church, having only notes to assist his memory. 
His notions of usefulness, and his wish to avoid 
the fanaticism of the high church party, (what with 
us would be called the lower church, or Evangeli- 
cal,) led him generally to prefer moral to theolog- 
ical or Gospel subjects. Yet he mingled also 
three themes essential to the duties of a Christian 

astor. He loved to dwell on the goodness of the 

eity, as shown forth not only in the monuments 
of creation, but the work of love in the redemption 
of mankind. He delighted to expatiate on the fate 
of man in a future state of being, and to contrast 
the darkness of the views which the wisest of the 
heathen had, with the perfect light of the new 
dispensation. He oftentimes would expound the 
Scriptures, taking, as is the usage of the kirk, a 
portion of some chapter for the subject of what is 
called lecture as contradistinguished from sermon ; 
and in these discourses, the richness of his learn- 
ing, the remarkable clearness of his explanation, 
the felicity of his illustration, shone forth, as well 
as the cogency and elegance of his practical appli- 
cation to our duties in life, the end and aim of all 
his teaching.’ 

From 1753 to 1758, he had been occupied on 
his ‘* History of Scotland ;”’ it appeared in 1759, 
and met with a most cordial and well-merited re- 
ception. The portion connected with Mary, dis- 
pleased the Jacobite party: but Robertson, who 
could not screen the queen from the marriage with 
her husband’s murderer, a fact she herself 
avouched, certainly contrived to clear her of the 
accusations of taking part in Babington’s conspir- 
acy, and to render her share in Daraley’s murder 
doubtful ; he further entered into a general vindi- 
cation of many other points in her favor; Lord 
Brougham, however, justly remarks, both Hume 
-and ‘Robertson omit to notice the most extenuating 
‘point connected with her death—the utter want of 
‘right, on the part of Elizabeth, to condemn her, 
iin which we fully participate. But surely it can- 
mot be concealed, that it was a question which 
tsovereign should perish; surely it cannot be 
edoubtful, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
tthat Elizabeth’s own position was most critical. 
‘Lord Brougham has few tendencies that lead him 
tto favor deeply this great queen: and the follow- 
fing passage exhibits the full force of his own feel- 


fings :— 





** A graver charge than dissimulation and g. 

verity as regards Mary is entirely suppressed, and 
et the foul crime is described in the same work 
t is undeniable that Elizabeth did not cause her to 

be executed until she had repeatedly endeavored to 
make Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drue Drury 
who had the custody of her person, to take her 
off by assassination. When those two gallant cay. 
aliers rejected the infamous proposition with jp. 
dignation and with scorn, she attacked them as 
‘dainty’ and ‘ precise fellows,’ ‘men promising 
much and performing nothing ;’ nay, she was with 
difficulty dissuaded from displacing them, and em. 
ploying one Wingfield in their stead, ‘ who had 

th courage and inclination to strike the blow,’ 
Then finding she could not commit murder, she 
signed the warrant for Mary’s execution ; and im- 
mediately perpetrated a crime only less foul than 
murder, treacherously denying her handwriting, 
and destroying by heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment the secretary of state whom she had herself 
employed to issue the fatal warrant. History, 
fertile in its records of royal crimes, offers to our 
execration few such characters as that of this 
great, successful, and popular princess. An as- 
sassin in her heart, nay, in her councils and her 
orders ; an oppressor of the most unrelenting 
eruelty in her whole conduct; a hypocritical dis- 
sembler to whom falsehood was habitual, honest 
frankness strange—such is the light in which she 
ought to be ever held up, as long as humanity and 
truth shall bear any value in the eyes of men. 
That she rendered great services to her subjects ; 
that she possessed extraordinary firmness of char- 
acter as a sovereign, with despicable weakness as 
an individual; that she governed her dominions 
with adinirable prudence, and guided her course 
through as great difficulties in the affairs of the 
state, and still more in those of the church, as be- 
set the path of any whoever ruled, is equally incon- 
trovertible ; but there is no such thing as ‘right 
of set-off’ in the judgments which impartial his- 
tory has to pronounce—no doctrine of compensation 
in the code of public morals ; and he who under- 
takes to record the actions of princes, and to paint 
their characters, is not at liberty to cast a veil over 
undeniable imperfection, or suffer himself like the 
giddy vulgar to be so dazzled by vulgar glory that 
his eyes are blind to crime.”’ 

Is it not remarkable, then, if this powerful pas- 
sage be as true as it is forcible, that writers like 
Hume and Robertson should give so different a 
verdict on the character of Elizabeth, when all 
their tendencies ran in opposite directions ? 

A few months previous to the publication of the 
‘* History of Scotland,’’ Dr. Robertson, as he was 
then styled, having received his degree of D. D., 
from the University of Edinburgh, removed to 
that city, being presented to the Kirk of the 
Old Grey Friars. In 1762, he was — 
Principal of the University, and Lord Bute re- 

uested him to write the “ History of England.” 
The termination of Lord Buate’s short ministry 
probably led to the abandonment of this under- 
taking. He was, however, appointed _histori- 
ographer for Scotland in 1764. We regret that 
this work was not achieved by him. He had 
stipulated to finish his ‘* Charles V.’’ anterior to 
it. The ‘* History of America’ came out ten 
years after his ‘‘ Scotland ;”” a work for whieh, 
in spite of his allowed graphic descriptions, ex- 
tensive research, and beautiful style, he was much 
less qualified than for a ‘** History of England,” 
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where he was enabled to inspect most of the 
sources, and might have filled up with some small 
study even many of Hume’s short-comings over 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Lord Brougham em- 
braces the opportunity afforded by a dissertation 
on these histories, to possess the public witi: his 
own notions of the really valuable plan on which 
history should be written. He considers most his- 
torians, and with great truth, as holding up false 
principles. The following remarks, not the least 
important of which is the revelation of Lord 
Brougham’s own unpublished attempts, are highly 
valuable :— 

«To the historians of all ages joining with the 
vulgar, and, indeed, writing as if they belonged 
themselves either to the class of ambitious war- 
riors and intriguing statesmen, or to the herd 
of ordinary men whom successful crimes de- 
frauded at once of their rights and their praises, 
may be ascribed by far the greater part of the 
encouragement held out to profligate conduct in 
these who have the destinies of nations in their 
hands. At all events, this is certain: if they 
could not eradicate the natural propensity in the 
human mind towards these errors when unre- 
fined, they might have enlightened it, and have 
gradually diffused a sounder and better feeling. 

“So deeply have I always felt the duty of at- 
tempting some such reformation in the historical 
character and practice, that I had begun to under- 
take the reigns of Henry V., of Elizabeth, and of 
Alfred, upon these great principles. A deep sense 
of the inadequate powers which I brought to this 
hard task, would probably have so far grown up- 
on me as its execution advanced, that I should 
have abandoned it to abler hands ; but professional, 
and afterwards judicial, duties, put an end to the 
attempt before it had made any considerable pro- 
gress. Nevertheless, I found no small reason to 
be satisfied of success being attainable, when I 
came narrowly to examine the interesting facts 
connected with national improvement and virtuous 
conduct; and I am sure, that whoever may re- 
peat the attempt will gather encouragement from 
the proof, which I have drawn from the master- 
piece we have been contemplating, that the events 
and characters of past times lend themselves to an 
affecting narrative, conducted on right principles.”’ 

The last work brought under consideration is 
the ‘ Disquisition on India.’’ Undoubtedly an 
able and learned inquiry. In 1791, his health be- 
gan to fail him; in 1793, his recovery was hope- 
Jess; on the 11th of June in that year he died. 
The summary of this amiable man’s life and char- 
acter we will not injure Lord Brougham’s work 
by extracting, but refer our readers to the book. 
itis most complete and satisfactory. The remi- 
niscences of a relation—of whom, were Robert- 
son living, he might well be proud, from his 
multiform aequirements and mental grasp—are 
a affecting, and we subjoin them :— 

“The only particulars of his manners and per- 
son which I recollect are his cocked hat, which he 
always wore, even in the country ; his stately gait 
particularly in a walk which he loved to frequent 
in the woods at Brougham, where I was never 
but onee while he visited there, and in which he 
slowly recited sometimes Latin verses, sometimes 

teek ; a very slight guttural accent in his speech, 
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ing some old-fashioned modes of address, as using 
the word ‘madam’ at full length; and, when he 
drank wine with any woman, adding, ‘ My hum- 
ble service to you.’ When in the country he 
liked to be left entirely to himself in the morning, 
either to read, or to walk, or to drive about; and 
he said that one of his great enjoyments at Lennel 
was Mr. Brydone and himself doing precisely each 
as he chose, and being each as if the other were 
not in the same house.”’ 

We regret that both time and want of space 
prohibit our reverting to the exquisite description, 
from eer recollection, of Black, the great pil- 
lar of modern chemistry. The discoveries of 
Black on heat, contributed undoubtedly to clear 
the way for Watt in the invention of the steam- 
engine. ‘The account given of the progress of 
this philosopher, is fraught with the highest inter- 
est, and as clear as it is beautiful. The reminis- 
cences of him, and the large quantity of new mate- 
rials that enter into this life, will excite great 
interest. He also, as well as Black, was the 
personal friend of Lord Brougham. A very valu- 
able historical note, ‘‘On the Discovery of the 
Theory of the Composition of Water,’’ follows 
this biography. We pass Priestley, who is well 
known to the public from other sources ; and we 
must say little more of Cavendish, the undisputed 
discoverer of nitrous acid, and of the composition 
of water, independent of Watt—a philosopher 
who applied his splendid fortune and ducal de- 
scent to as splendid and noble discoveries. Like 
Wollaston, this singular man even watched with 
curious observation the progress of disease and 
the gradual extinction of his own vital powers. 
On Davy, the inventor of the safety-lamp a name 
omitted in the previous summary at the head of 
this article—we regret to say, we can do no more 
than refer our readers to the succinct details in 
this work. Simson, the mathematician, is the 
last. Some beautiful remarks are made in this 
life, on the gradual extinction of the ancient 
geometry of which Simson was so great a master. 
No one more regretted this than the great mathe- 
matician, whose system has superseded, by analy- 
sis, the geometric method. In mathematics Lord 
Brougham is not only a student, but very early in 
life, unless our memory fails us, himself published 
a work on Porisms, of which Simson was so great 
amaster. The labors of Simson on Pappus will 
be read with interest by all mathematicians, and a 
few specimens of analysis necessary to such a 
biography are adduced. It is satisfactory also to 
trace the deep and affecting piety of this distin- 
guished geometer. D’Alembert, and mary others 
of his class, have exhibited opposite sentiments, 
and the common mathematical turn of mind is in 
general cold and unimaginative. It is quite deli- 
cious to light on such opposites to this schoal as 
Simson and Newton. Here we close our pleasing 
task ; and we have to thank Lord Brougham for a 
work composed in the best spirit and feeling, full 
of matters of high scientific excellence, written 
with vigor and elegance, well balanced so as 
neither to shock religion nor morality, but on the 
contrary so cautiously framed as to base a clear 
necessity for Christianity even on the lives of 
infidels, and to educe from almost antagonistic 
principles the eternal truths of Exalted Reason 





Which gave it a peculiar fulness ; and his retain- 





and of Holiest Revelation. 
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DWELLINGS FOR WORKPEOPLE. 


Ar the new port of Birkenhead, which is rising 
up to be a great town before our eyes, a practical 
experiment is in progress, highly interesting to 
the working-classes. The town is planned ona 
liberal and foreseeing view, so as to avoid the 
sources of discomfort and ill-health which affect 
those cities that grow up by haphazard—with 
well-arranged streets, public sew and a com- 
plete system of drainage. To the place have 
been brought large flocks of workpeople, for 
whom it has been necessary to provide dwellings ; 
and in doing this for their workmen, the Birken- 
head Dock Company have seized the opportunity 
of dealing with the matter in so complete a way 
as to make a model for others to follow. They 
have taken into account the cost, the profit to the 
owner, the comfort of the inmates, and the general 
comfort of their neighbors. They have found it 
a better economy to build large houses rather than 
cottages ; they have adopted a plan prepared by 
Mr. Charles Evans Lang, of London; and the 
buildings are now in progress. The ground 
which they are to occupy lies between two of 
eight streets that meet in a circus, and may be 
described as a triangle ; across which, from street 
to street, houses are erected in rows, with alleys 
between ; there is a school-house at the apex of 
the triangle, and in the centre of the circus a 
handsome church. Each row resembles what in 
Scotland is called a ‘‘ land,’’—a pile four stories 
high, comprising several distinct houses, each 
house having a public staircase communicating 
with the several ‘flats’ or stories; each flat 
divided into two separate dwelling places. Each 
dwelling contains a ‘*living-room,’’ two bed- 
rooms, and a ‘‘ yard.’? The living-room is capa- 
cious, and well arranged for ventilation and com- 
fort: on one side are the entrance-door and the 
door into the yard ; on the next side, near to the 
entrance, are the doors into the two bed-rooms ; 
on the third side, opposite to the bed-room doors, 
is the window ; and on the fourth side is the fire- 
place: nearly the half of the room, towards this 
fourth side, is left without any door or other open- 
ing, so that the hearth is removed from direct 
draughts. In this room there is a gas-pipe, for 
light. The ‘ yard’? is a sort of scullery, but 
comprising the sink, coal-hole, dust-hole, &c. ; in 
short, all the ‘domestic offices,’ packed into a 
very close space, but fitted with conveniences not 
always found even in the houses of the middle- 
classes. Up the whole height of the building is a 
shaft, with which pipes from each yard communi- 
cate ; at the top is a cistern with a preparation for 
keeping it full, to the extent of one thousand gal- 
lons of water; from ,which, independently of 
individual use, a stream can be at pleasure made 
to rush down the shaft, carrying away the ejicien- 
da into the sewer, into which the shaft runs be- 
low. There is in that respect the most complete 
means for securing tidiness, decency and health. 
The independent ran of water will be a guard 
against many of the evils even of individual negli- 
gence ; but it is inconceivable that with such con- 
veniences the humble tenants should not acquire 
the better habits that await an opportunity. At 
the top of the building is an ‘airing flat,’’ in 
which all the families whose dwellings open into 
the common staircase will have the right to dry 
their clothes. There is, we believe, some means 
of regulating the temperature of the whole pile 





of buildings: at all events, there are appliances 
to secure thorough ventilation; and the whole 
structure is fire-proof. The external aspect of 
these dwellings for the poor is handsome, and 
even imposing ; in a style so ornate as quite to 
relieve them from the aspect of alms-houses ; to 
which, indeed, they bear no sort of resemblance. 
Now it is caleulated that this kind of house-pro- 
perty will ‘* pay,”’ even as a commercial specula- 
tion : with all this convenience, salubrity, and com- 
fort for the tenant, and let to him at the rent which 
he usually pays—the landlord, too, settling all rates 
and other charges, so that the tenant will pay for 
the whole house, its gas-light, water, taxes, rates, 
and all, one fixed weekly charge—with all these 
unwonted comforts and facilities, the tenant paying 
no more rent than he is used to pay for bad lodg- 
ing elsewhere, the landlord will yet reap a profit 
of 8 or 10 per cent on the capital invested. In 
the present instance, that is not the whole advan- 
tage derived by the landlords, the company ; for 
they will find great immediate convenience in the 
concentration of their workpeople, and great bene- 
fit may be expected by all who have a stake in the 
town from the improved salubrity and the high 
character which these far-seeing plans must secure 
for it. "The experiment may prove to the specula- 
tive builder, that he could provide for the humbler 
classes a very superior kind of accommodation at a 
profit to himself; it may teach those classes what 
they should obtain for their money.—Spectator. 





FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE, 


Womswett’s exhibiter used to remark of the 
elephant’s trunk that it was adapted to unroot oaks 
or pick upa pin. Civil engineering appears to 
embrace an equal multiplicity of objects. At the 
last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
a new patent machine for the manufacture of 
teeth, gums, and palates, was exhibited alongside 
of railroad and locomotive models, and (deserv- 
edly) much admired. It is pretty generally known 
that the loss of the organs just enumerated is not 
unfrequently supplied by artificial imitations ; but 
the description of the process by which the imita- 
tions are formed and inserted goes further to place 
the human body on a footing of equality with 
machines than the mere abstract knowledge. A 
cast of the mouth is first taken in the usual way, 
to obtain an exact counterpart of the inequalities 
of the inside: the space intervening between two 
vermeil lips may be clogged up with plaster of 
Paris as a preparative to restored beauty. Art 
does not stop here in its power to replace mutilated 
or decayed members. Legs and arms of exquis- 
ite proporticn and finish—to say nothing of swell- 
ing, caudal appendages sacred to the use of the 
fair sex—meet the eye in every street. In the 
vicinity of Temple Bar, a placard in a shop-win- 
dow informs the passer-by that ‘‘ artificial eyes of 
peculiar clearness and vivacity of expression,’’ are 
to be had there. The thriving appearance of all 
these decorative artists tempts people at times to 
question whether any person they converse with 
is entirely human. The whole population seem 
akin to the enchanted prince in the Arabian 
Nights—upwards flesh and downwards marble. 
When the police pick up a lady or gentleman 
knocked down by an over-driven cab, they must 
feel puzzled whether to carry the body for repair 
to the surgeon, the mechanist or the civil engi- 


neer.— Spectator. 


MURDERS. 


From the Law Magazine. 
THE LATE MURDERS. 


Moervers in England, until recently, were 
usually the offspring of the fierce and deadly pas- 
sions, goaded and wrought upon by wrongs, real 
or fancied, and overbearing reason and mercy in 
obedience to the impulses of hatred, malice or 
revenge, or to the promptings, scarcely less pow- 
erful, of avarice or want. It has ceased to be so. 
Crime now clothes itself with a calmness and 
tranquillity of character, deliberate in inception 
and reckless in execution to an extent foreign to 
the worst phases of English vice. Murders are 
now motiveless: not only are they rank with 
treachery and diabolically brutal, but they seem to 
spring up from pure love of blood. Three fourths 
of the cases tried are unprovoked—cool, placid, 
passionless murders! The nearest relative, or 
the dearest friend of the victim, is usually the mur- 
derer. ‘The circumstances of the act and the 
atrocity of its perpetration, are generally rank in 
proportion to the absence of object and provoca- 
tion. We desire, very briefly, to direct investiga- 
tion and thought to the subject. We revolt from 
the task of filling our pages with a record of the 
villanies of life, and shrink from a further detail 
of recent murders than is forced upon us by the 
due fulfilment of the duty of probing the matter 
with a view to advance the removal at least of the 
removable causes of this great and very growing 
evil. 

I. The first cause to which we attribute the 
growth and atrocity of murder is the deficiency of 
sound and religious education for the great mass 
of the people most exposed to vicious influences-— 
a subject alien to the province of a review of ju- 
risprudence. 

Il. The next great proximate cause is the pub- 
lication, in all their prurient and debasing details, 
of the foulest and bloodiest outrages. It is matter 
of notoriety that the publication of these horrors 
is invariably followed by a fresh crop of crime. 
It has been the case with nearly every one of the 
‘great murders ’’ of the last ten or fifteen years, 
from Sheen to Hocker. It is needless to enter 
upon the somewhat metaphysical inquiry of how 
this is; it suffices to our present purpose that it is 
so; and that so it is universally admitted to be. 

We are scarcely prepared to say that trials of 
all debasing crimes should be conducted in private, 
but we believe that we could adduce more argu- 
ments in favor even of so extreme a resource, than 
it would be easy to find reasons to counterbalance. 
Clear it is that so long as the low taste infused in 
the public mind, especially of that most brutalized 
portion of the people who inhabit the metropolis, 
seeks for its gratification in the public prints, it 
is not to the scruples of their proprietors that we 
can look for a remedy to the evil! We are greatly 
inclined to question whether the publication of a 
certain class of trials ought not to be repressed by 
means similar to the laws which prevent the exhi- 
bition of obscene prints. What is the difference in 
principle? The one is on the ground of protecting 
the public mind from impurities which pollute 
it—the other from atrocities which render it crim- 
inal, and expose society to fresh outrage. So 
cormorant of horrors is the public become, that 
they who pander to its morbid palate, literally re- 
gard the supply of it asa branch of public ser- 
vice, to which it is their duty and privilege to 
administer. It was represented as a vast griev- 
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ance that some of the emissaries of these prints 
were debarred from witnessing and glvatiug on 
the last moments of Tawell in his agony of prayer 
and terror, in order, they said, that ‘* public 
anxiety might be satisfied.”’ Public anxiety, 
forsooth! Anxiety for what? That justice should 
be done? No; for that was sufficiently made 
known by the fact that the murderer was hanged. 
Anxiety that his fate should be appreciated by 
others? This was accomplished by his execution 
and confession. If anxiety were for any good 
purpose, it might well be gratified; but the 
anxiety in question is that of a vampire taste to 
batten upon the acts, looks and words of dying 
men, in whom a prurient interest is excited by the 
very rankness of their villanies. In fact, people 
now feed on murders precisely like a tragedy, 
only with keener zest, because they are more filthy 
and horrible. These accounts now constitute the 
romance reading of a large portion of the middle 
and lower classes in London and large towns ; 
they supply garbage of the same kind, only infi- 
nitely more coarse and depraving, than that for- 
merly sought for, but more scantily supplied by 
the Radcliffe romancists and the penny press, 
whence the author of Jack Sheppard afforded the 
public appetite an easy transition from fiction to 
fact—from fancy felonies and imaginative murders 
to the racier realities of outrage and bloodshed, 
decked by the newspapers with those interesting 
minutie in which the Newgate calendar is un- 
happily deficient. 

We believe these newspaper details to be rife 
with the seeds of mental debasement, and that a 
taste for crime is thus generated and diffused 
through the land. ‘ L’appetit vient en man- 
geant.’’ ‘The public mind is now thrice fed with 
every murder ; the full detail, and all the horrible 
incidents, are paraded three times over in all the 
newspapers of London: the revolting drama is 
performed three distinct times at three different 
theatres—the coroner’s court, the police court, and 
the Old Bailey. ‘The coroner and the magistrates 
are now engaged in a desperate conflict which 
shall have the murderer before them: they strug- 
gle for the exhibition of him with a zeal which 
would do credit to the competition of rival mana- 
gers for a prima donna! The murderer is of 
course caught in nine cases out of ten by the 
police, and they and the magistrates claim him as 
their own; the coroner avers that he cannot re- 
ceive evidence implicating the prisoner without he 
is present. Now whether it be a necessary func- 
tion of a coroner to inquire into the guilt of the 
prisoner, and virtually to try him, and whether it 
be also equally necessary that he should be per- 
sonally present—or whether (seeing that at a very 
recent adjournment of the court for three weeks, 
the prisoner might have been tried, condemned and 
hung before the coroner had arrived at a verdict at 
all) it be anything more than an idle ceremony for 
coroners to sit in judgment on murderers—are 
matters into which inquiry may hereafter be ad- 
vantageously made. It is enough for our purpose 
to point to the fact, that the publication of matter 
admitted to be injurious in the highest degree to 
the morals of the people is thus doubled: at the 
same time we apprehend that few persons out of a 
coroner’s court will for a moment pretend that 
these investigations tend in the smallest degree to 
the furtherance of justice. The coroner's chief, 
if not his only office, is to find out how and where 
the deceased came to his death : it is the province 
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of the magistrate to detect, arrest, and commit the 
offender. ‘True it is, that where a party appears 
to be culpable, a coroner may issue his warrant to 
apprehend him, and may commit him to prison 
(see 4 Kdw. I. st. 2, and 1 Chit. Criminal Law, 
163, 164) : but this is a secondary duty ; so far is 
it from being a primary duty, that his inquests are 
in no case conclusive, and those they affect, either 
directly or collaterally, may deny their authority 
and put them in issue. See Rex v. Alderman, 3 
Keb. 564, 604; 2 Lev. 152; Ripley’s case, Sir 
T. Jones, 198; Rex v. Parker, 3 Keb. 489 ; Hol- 
land v. Ellis, 1 Ventris, 278; Vin. Abr. title 
Coroner, F. Hale expressly terms it ‘ but an in- 
quest of office, whereupon the party aggrieved can 
have no attaint.”” 1 Bi. Cr. 421. An inquisition 
before a coroner is clearly of less weight than even 
a finding by a grand jury; the accused being 
bailable after the former, but not after the latter. 
No one in his senses supposes that the conviction 
of Hocker, the Hampstead murderer, was in any 
material degree aided by the investigation before 
the coroner.* We believe, and have no hesitation 
in saying, that the whole of the exhibition in that 
and many other cases before the coroner of Middle- 
sex might have been entirely dispensed with with- 
out detriment to the ends of justice, and very much 
to the advantage of public taste and morals, But 
why are these examinations public? Here is the 
root of the evil. It is distinctly ruled in the lead- 
ing case of Garnett v. Ferrand, 6 Barn. & Cr. 
611, after consideration, that it is discretionary in 
the coroner to render his inquisition public or pri- 
vate as he thinks fit. Lord Tenterden uses these 
remarkable words: ‘* Many things must be dis- 
closed to those who are to decide, the publication 


whereof to the world at large may be productive of 
i 


mischief without any possibility of good. Who then 
is to decide whether privacy be necessary or 
proper’ We answer—the coroner, and the coro- 
ner alone; and that the propriety of his decision 
cannot be questioned in an action.””’ * * ‘* The 
power of exclusion is necessary to the due admin- 
istration of justice.’’ Coroners’ inquisitions were 
originally conducted in secret. Rex v. Dalton, 
2 Stra. 911; Rex v. Magrath, id. 1242. We 
heartily wish that the discretion of Mr. Wakley 
took a similar view of the policy of ceasing to 
make his courts theatres for the representation of 
the terrific, for the gratification of the horror- 
monger press and the virtuous populace who de- 
light therein! If a murderer for Mr. Wakley be, 
as it seems, as vital as a horse for King Richard, 
in the name of all that is farcical let it be so ; all 
that we ask is, that the performance be exclusively 
reserved for the edification of Mr. Wakley and his 
ury. 
, We extend the same desire to the examinations 
and depositions before the police magistrates, 
who seem of late to imagine that they are not 
justified in committing a prisoner for trial until 
they are satisfied that there is sufficient evidence 


* We believe that a witness came forward to say he 
had found a bloody stick, owing to what he had seen in 
one of these examinations, but, strange to say, the emi- 
nent counsel engaged in the prosecution did not consider 
this evidence of sufficient importance to be even adduced 
on the trial. Tliere is some use probably in a coroner as 
a means of obtaining a prompt view of the body, and evi- 
dence of its condition: but so cumbrous, obtrusive, and 
troublesome a machinery as himself and his jury have 
now become, might, we think, be advantageously re- 
placed by some much more simple expedient. e are 
quite open to any rational suggestion for the abolition of 
coroners. 
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to hang him: and all the minute circumstances 
are again paraded before the public. We com- 
lain of the publicity of this procedure ; we chal- 
enge the production of any pretence or reason for 
this which shall poste: ma the evil of it, 
The power of the committing magistrate to con- 
duct his examination in private is perfectly estab- 
lished, Cox v. Coleridge, 1 Barn. & Cr. 37; 3 
Burn’s Just. 1012, edit. 1845. 

In both cases the function alike of coroner and 
magistrate is ministerial, not judicial: the inquiry 
is preliminary and not conclusive ; and in these 
cases there is neither a right to publicity on the 
part of the public, nor any adequate necessity for 
it on the score of justice. Coroners and magis- 
trates ought to be far removed from the imputa- 
tion of desiring to gratify a vulgar vanity by 
playing a part in the dramatic murders of the 
day. e attribute this very unnecessary pander- 
ing to the depraved appetite of the people entirely 
to a mistaken notion of their duties in the first 
place, and to the importance of their respective 
offices in the second. Their functions are less 
weighty than those of a grand jury, and there is 
no more need for the publicity of these proceed- 
ings than for those of grand juries, which are 
always private. If in some cases fresh evidence 
is offered in consequence of these publications on 
the one hand, the instances are frequent where 
the information thus afforded to the culprit and 
his allies, gives facility to the fabrication of a suc- 
cessful defence. 

Ill. The folly of juries is another influential 
cause of the increase of murders. A recent poi- 
son case was a direct encouragement to the mur- 
derous propensities of all persons who have had 
the prudence to preserve the externals of respecta- 
bility. Was there a smooth-faced, well-coated 
villain, a hypocrite in the guise of a Christian, 
with a foul purpose to serve— 


‘* Mel in ore, 
Fel in corde’? — 


whose heart was not gladdened by that shameless 
verdict and no less shameless charge? The Ex- 
aminer Newspaper, in an article of admirable 
power and truth, says : 

‘* When will the truth so important to true ho- 
manity be felt and acted on, that undue mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and that they 
who bring about the example of the impunity of 
crime, are morally responsible for the crimes com- 
mitted in consequence of such evil encouragement ! 
We thoroughly believe that Sarah Hart would not 
have perished if a jury had delivered the just ver- 
dict in a remarkable case of poisoning, to which we 
need no more directly to advert. Upon their heads 
is the responsibility for the blood of the victim, 
and her murderer. They furnished the encourag- 
ing example of the escape of guilt, notwithstand- 
ing the strongest and the most convincing evidence. 
They were virtually and effectively accessories to 
the subsequent crime. It is probable that they 
were the direct instigators to it—that the wicked 
thought of the safety of the deed flashed on the 
mind of the man upon reading their verdict. The 
closeness of the copy is remarkable. The choice 
of the agent; the pretence of medicinal use of it ; 
the story that the woman had taken the poison, 
with the necessary variation only of the suicidal 
purpose instead of the mistake ; the tissue of false- 
hood ; the great reliances on evidence as to char- 
acter ; and, to complete the parallei to the smallest 
detail, in intention at least, the proposed carousal 
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in celebration of the expected acquittal. Suppos- 
ing, a8 we are strongly inclined to think, that the 
example of impunity in the remarkable instance 
referred to tempted Tawell to his crime, what a 
terrible illustration is this of the working of mis- 
placed mercy ; one guilty life having been spared, 
and two lost in consequence. Whenever a jury 
feel moved to a lenity that justice would forbid, let 
them picture to themselves some innocent being 
suffering from the crime to which they are disposed 
to show indulgence, and a murderer made by their 
encouragement.”? 

There is forceful justice and true humanity in 
this remark. Let those who are disposed to con- 
demn our advocacy of more severity of punish- 
ment give heed to this view of its mercy to the 
innocent. Instances continue to abound of the 
violation of this merey by juries—of outrages 
done to the interests of the great body of society, 
of injury done to the safeguards of life itself, 
from a feeling of weak-minded sentimentality to- 
wards accused persons, and a selfish moral cow- 
ardice which has no excuse for the wanton wrong 
it does to these great interests of justice which 
juries are sworn to hold sacred, but which they 
so frequently and faithlessly perjure themselves 
by outraging. One signal case of clearly proved 
guilt—of the cruel and most treacherous murder 
of a wife by her husband, where the judge and 
jury conspired to acquit the offender, is still fresh 
in the mind of the public. Another, almost as 
outrageously foolish, though less atrociously wick- 
ed, occurred at these last assizes at Taunton. We 
think these cases so vicious in their effect that we 
do not hesitate to expose them, and shall continue 
to hold them up to the censure of the public and 
the profession. 

Mary Ann Warr was tried by Mr. Justice Erle 
for the murder of her child. The evidence was in 
substance as follows. The child was illegitimate 
and eight weeks old, when the mother left it with 
a woman and returned in three weeks, the child 
then being in perfect health. ‘The mother, on be- 
ing asked what she intended doing with the child, 
said ‘‘God knows what may happen between this 
and Monday :’’ she then, in the presence of the 
woman, fed the child once or twice with pap. The 
usual symptoms and results of poisoning by arse- 
nic ensued: the contents of the stomach dis- 
charged by vomiting were preserved by the nurse, 
and by her given to the surgeon who was sent for 
and in whose presence the child died; the mother 
having previously absented herself. The contents 
of the stomach were subjected by two medical 
men to the test of hydrochloric acid, boiling, and 
copper; oxidation and sublimation then produced 
from the deposit the octopedral crystals which are 
peculiar to arsenic. The test was tried of am- 
moniacal nitrate of silver, boiling with nitric acid 
and ammonia, and passing through the acid a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen ; on being heat- 
ed, there was sublimated from it metallic arsenic. 
Two other processes were used with like results, 
and the witness said, as well he might, ‘‘1 am 
certain that arsenic was in that child’s stomach.” 
It was also proved that a woman, muffled in a 
cloak and bonnet like the prisoner, had bought 
arsenic just before then in a chemist’s shop ; that 
after the murder the mother was seen to go to a 
privy, where something was heard to drop, which 
on search proved to be arsenic in a paper such as 
the chemist had sold. This was the evidence 
against the prisoner. The defence was—eight 














witnesses to previous good character! Mr. Justice 
Erle summed up, leaving the presence of arsenic 
as well as the guilt of the prisoner for the decision 
of the jury. A barrister present tells us that the 

summing up was a fair one; and that the learned 

judge omitted no point which told for the prose- 

cution; his charge tending to a conviction. But 

the prisoner was acquitted, little doubt of her guilt 

existing in the mind of any individual, except we 

are bound to presume, those on the jury. 

The Yarmouth murder case, at the last assizes 
for Norfolk, was that of an old woman named 
Candler, for her money, at Yarmouth. Three 
men were tried and acquitted for this offence at the 
last Norwich assizes. There was some circum- 
stantial evidence against the prisoners, and also 
the direct evidence against them of a man residing 
in the same house, and who admitted he had con- 
cealed his knowledge of the murder till it was dis- 
covered by the police. In answer to this, alibis 
were set up. We do not feel justified in saying 
more than that the case was one of exceeding com- 
plexity, doubt and difficulty, and that it occupied 
nearly two whole days ; we cite verbatim the re- 
port given by the Times* of the conduct of the 
jury: “The jury deliberated together for ten 
minutes, at the close of which they turned round, 
and the foreman somewhat abruptly said, my lord, 
we find all the prisoners Not guilty.’’ Now there 
was evidence that one of the prisoners was seen 
near the spot where the money of the murdered 
woman was found—that he had mentioned that 
there ought to be a note as well as cash—that the 
tracks of two men’s feet, similar to the shoes of 
both the prisoners, were seen in the sand near the 
spot where the money was found, showing at least 
that more than one person had been concerned in 
the murder. ‘The acquittal was given mainly be- 
cause the statement of the man suspected to be the 
murderer was disbelieved. ‘There was ground for 
considerable deliberation as to the verdict to be 
given here, but the jury gave it none; and so it 
almost invariably is, where a single chance is 
given in a capital case for acquittal. No defence 
is too palpably absurd, if only put forth with suf- 
ficient solemnity to command the commiseration of 
a jury, and entitle the most atrocious murderer 
to the compassion and consideration which they 
withhold from the rest of society. Even Tawell’s 
case was an instance of this, for we are assured, 
that had a verdict been taken immediately after 
Mr. Kelly’s speech, it would have been in all 
probability for the prisoner! The night however 
was wisely allowed to intervene, and with the 
morning came the calm, cool, analytical, and 
masterly summing up of Mr. Baron Parke. The 
jury were, we have reason to believe, rescued 
from an immortality of disgrace solely by the care 
of the learned judge. 

We must comment further on this remarkable 
case, for had the line of defence been taken which 
common prudence and ordinary judgment would 
have suggested, in all probability not even Baron 
Parke himself could have saved the jury from their 
qualms. Let us first examine the defence which 
nearly satisfied the jury’s measure of a ‘‘ reason- 
able doubt,’’ entitling to acquittal. The material 
evidence was in substance this: John ‘Tawell 
having two children by his mistress, Sarah Hart, 
and wishing to marry advantageously, and to sus- 
tain a high character for religion and benevolence, 





* April 10, 1845, p. 8. 
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as well as to secure readmission as a Quaker, (an 
honor he had previously forfeited when transported 
for forgery,) prevails upon the woman to go into 
seclusion for his sake, and become dead even to 
her own family and the world: to this she gene- 
rously consents: he allows her an income of 50/. 
per annum, which he paysirregularly ; on the last 
visit to her, he asks her to be alone when he next 
calls to bring her the money, naming the day of 
the murder: the day previous to which he pur- 
chases prussic acid from a chemist. On the after- 
noon of the day of the murder, he informs a waiter 
at a tavern that he is going to dine out in town ; 
in the course of the evening Sarah Hart, who re- 
sides at Slough, is seen bringing a bottle of porter 
to her lodging, because ‘‘ her friend she says is 
come to see her ;’’ a few minutes after, moans are 
heard in her house ; a neighbor alarmed goes to 
see what is the matter, and at the wicket gate 
meets a man whom she afterwards identifies as 
Tawell ; he is agitated ; he can scarcely undo the 
gate ; when asked what is the matter with Mrs. 
Hart, he makes no answer, but hurries away ; he 
is seen by clear memoried witnesses going first to 
the station, then back to Herschel House, then 
again to the station, and thence to London by the 
railway. Meantime Sarah Hart is found on the 
floor dying ; a bottle half filled with porter and 
two glasses are standing on the table; water is 
attempted to be given to her, in vain; she dies; 
she is opened, and prussic acid, by certain tests, 
found in her stomach, together with porter and 
apple, but no apple pips. A telegraphic despatch 
precedes John Tawell to London; he is followed 
by the police. The next day he goes again to the 
chemist for more prussic acid, saying he had 
broken the bottle and lost the last he bought; he 
is then apprehended, and first denies that he was 
at all at Slough on the day of the murder ; he then 
consults with counsel, and confesses he was there 
—that Sarah Hart had pestered him for money— 
that she was a bad woman, and that he had re- 
fused to give her more; on which she suddenly 
poured something into the porter and drank it off 
—that he believed she was only pretending to have 
poisoned herself, and he came away ; every search 
is made, and no phial is found which could have 
contained the prussic acid he alleged she took. 
This was the evidence against John Tawell, shaken 
in no one single point. What was the defence of 
Mr. Kelly? 

This: The report in the Times informs us that 
Mr. Kelly ‘‘ commenced his speech in defence of 
the prisoner, appearing to be much affected, for 
tears stood in his eyes as in a low tone he declared 
that he rose,’’ &c., and then apologized for be- 
traying a ‘‘ momentary weakness.” Tears were 
the first attack on the sensibilities of the jury. But 
Mr. Kelly has not done crying. He reads a letter 
from the wife of Tawell, a letter written before the 
occurrence, on new year’s day—one full of ordi- 
nary chat about the produce of the twopenny post, 
the names of the visitors who called at the house, 
and that Sarah invited Eliza to dine off turkey, 
beginning and concluding with expressions of en- 
dearment quite as ordinary from a wife to a hus- 
band whom she had no reason to suspect to be a 
murderer; whereupon Mr. Kelly cries again! 
‘* The learned counsel (says the reporter) shed 
tears once or twice while reading this letter, and 
then proceeded to say, that no man could receive 
such a letter as that, and do an act, which would 
make his affectionate wife a widow, and his chil- 
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dren fatherless!!!’’ That is to say, that a man 
capable of being a murderer could by no possibility 
be a hypocrite also, and have beguiled his wife 
into a belief that he was worthy of her affection! 
The crying has been condemned as the weakest 
part of the defence. We think it incomparably 
the strongest. The Aylesbury jury melted like 
their own butter. Never were tears more im- 
pressive on the minds and Jogie of yeomen. How 
could that man be guilty of murder whose coun- 
sel’s 


** grief 
Bears such an emphasis? Whose phrase of sor- 
row 
Conjures the wandering stars and makes them 
stand 


Like wonder-wounded hearers t’’ 


Mr. Kelly had doubtlessly read, in the memoir 
of Lord Abinger, in this magazine, how a sympa- 
thetic juryman held out because he could not bring 
himself to believe that the counsel for the defen- 
dants could shed real tears if he thought them 
guilty. A barrister who was present assures us 
that though he did not see Mr. Kelly ery, he can 
vouch for it that his junior, and a witness for the 
prisoner, sobbed in chorus. The tears washed 
down the defence, which it certainly would have 
been somewhat difficult to swallow dry. It con- 
sisted, first, in the suggestion that Sarah Hart was 
suffocated by the water given to her; and secondly, 
that she was not; but that she was poisoned by 
apple pips, which, Mr. Kelly assured the jury, 
might of themselves produce prussic acid ; and so 
they certainly might, two conditions only being 
essential to it—first, that Sarah Hart should have 
swallowed apple pips, and secondly, that the 
human stomach should perform the process of dis- 
tillation. Unfortunately neither of these con- 
ditions existed. Mr. Kelly also contended that 
the surgeon who had not previously seen death 
produced by prussic acid was incompetent to speak 
to its effect: no attempt being made to show that 
he was incompetent to speak to its existence in a 
quantity sufficient to cause death. Mr. Kelly is 
an orator of no mean order, and never were twelve 
men of Bucks more vigorously stormed with the 
artillery of appeal. We repeat it, the defence, 
such as we have briefly sketched it, was, we are 
well assured, well nigh successful. We can per- 
fectly believe it. Fortunately it was sufficiently 
irrational to vanish before the reflection of a 
night’s rest and the vigorous restorative of judicial 
comment. But supposing that the defence taken, 
instead of contradicting Tawell’s own statement, 
had followed and fortified it? Suppose a vivid 
picture had been drawn of the probability of sud- 
den suicide by a woman outraged by the prospect 
of abandonment, in presence of the accused, with 
none to witness his innocence, and every attendant 
circumstance to ensure and feed suspicion that the 
act was his: he as a chemist must have known her 
recovery hopeless, and humanity would have 
afforded no motive to stay his flight. True it is 
that a wise discretion would forbid flight and sug- 
gest the prudence of the course which Mr. Baron 
Parke thought it some proof of guilt the prisoner 
did not adopt.* But does every man exercise the 


* His lordship said that if Tawell’s story were true, 
“one would suppose that instead of walking away from 
the house and denying he had been there at all, he would 
have waited to see if the deceased really had taken poison, 
This is Ccrvne- 


and be the first to call for assistance.” 
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wisest discretion in all emergencies and at times 
of violent emotion? And what more likely to dis- 
pel discretion and to induce the rashest act in the 
most innocent man, than a sudden and violent 
death before his eyes, with the horror of a charge 
of murder, against which no means of disproof ex- 
ists? It is not very long since, we learn, that this 
ease occurred. A man visited his mistress, who 
had fallen into habits of intoxication, after many 
warnings, to take a final leave of her. She re- 
tired for a moment, and returning, told him she 
had poisoned herself with laudanum. He disbe- 
lieved her, but faneying shortly after that he per- 
ceived her becoming drowsy, he rushed to a 
chemist, who brought a stomach-pump and dis- 
charged enough laudanum to have killed three 
women. She being restored, avowed her act: 
but supposing the woman had chosen the more 
fashionable resource of prussic acid, and, like 
Tawell, the man had happened to have an interest 
in her death, and that this, together with the ap- 
parent facility of his escape by flight, had flashed 
on his mind, and overcome discretion, might not 
his imprudence have hanged him in spite of his in- 
nocence? This defence, added to the proofs of 
Tawell’s character and the inadequacy of the mo- 
tive to murder, would in all human probability have 
baulked justice in his case. We present this line 
of defence, not for its strength, but to show how 
easily a plausible fallacy might triumph over the 
common sense of juries, especially where the 
accused has added the accomplishments of a hypo- 
crite to the villany of a murderer, and given oppor- 
tunity to counsel to weep over his virtues with all 
the most approved ‘ forms, modes, shows of grief, 
the trappings and the suits of woe.’’ Let juries 
beware ! 

There are few things more difficult of attain- 
ment in England than justice for murderers with 
due mercy to society. Sometimes the judge, 
and often juries, acquit, and where both chances 
for the murderer fail, government occasionally 
steps in to aid escape. Dalmas and Stolzer are 
instances of the latter mistake, where the only 
pretext for mercy had been negatived by the test 
imposed. In the case of Reg. v. Crouch, tried 
last year in London, of a husband savagely mur- 
dering his wife, the madly merciful of the jury 
were compelled to a verdict of guilty by sheer 
starvation, after being locked up for eighteen 
hours, the sole evidence for the defence being an 
occasional singularity of manner in the man. In 
the recent case of Tapping, who shot his sweet- 
heart because she walked home with another man 
from a ball, there was no possibility for mercy, 
and the verdict was right. fn that of Hocker, the 
jury displayed a very laudable discretion and firm- 
ness: fur though the defence set up by the pris- 
oner, who took the case out of the hands of his 
counsel, was not such as ought to have imposed 
even on a barrister of two years’ experience in the 
tests of evidence, it was sufficiently plausible to 
have satisfied the consciences of most juries, and 
drew from the learned judge who tried the case 
expressions in favor of the prisoner, which, if they 
had been so disposed, would have given at least a 
pretext for an acquittal. We attribute their firm- 
ness in some measure to the matchless audacity of 
the prisoner’s demeanor. His self-possession was 
carried to effrontery. We understand that no 
parallel to it is remembered at the Old Bailey. 


ous ; there could be no doubt of death, and no use in 
assistance. 
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We have adverted only to some of the main 
causes of a growth of crime, to an extent to which 
in the worst times this country has heretofore been 
happily a stranger. Whilst we write an execu- 
tion is taking place, which adds another instance 
to the frequency of murders without motives ! 
Sarah Freeman was convicted at Taunton for 
poisoning her brother, by putting arsenic into a her- 
ring, there being every reason to believe that she 
had previously dispatched her husband, mother, 
and child. After the first poisoning the prisoner 
heard that her brother was likely to recover, after 
suffering great agony, and she then gave hima 
second and fatal dose in some gruel. ‘The alleged 
cause of this murder is supposed to have been a 
grudge, because the brother objected to his sister’s 
being in his father’s house, although she had 
gained her object. Her former murders were for 
equally trivial reasons, and not the slightest doubt 
exists of her guilt in any of the former cases. At 
the preaching of the condemned sermon, she alone 
of the whole congregation appeared unmoved. 
She asserted her innocence, and was angry at be- 
ing urged to confess! 

Two other horrid charges of murder, one of a 
child by its mother, and another of a mother by 
her son, both attendant with almost incredible bru- 
tality, are for trial at the next assizes. 

The return of the criminal offenders for 1844 is 
not yet published. It will afford us an opportu- 
nity of recurring to this subject in our next num- 
ber. In the mean while we may be allowed to 
express our satisfaction, that our former notice of 
the subject was in some measure the means of 
bringing it under the notice or parliament.* It is 
in truth a matter which no Christian government 
or country can regard with indifference. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
EL COLL DE BALAGUER. 
A MODERN CATALONIAN STORY. 


Tue road from Barcelona to Valencia passes 
over the skirt of a cordillera, or mountain ridge, 
known by the name of El Coll de Balaguer. 
This road is edged by the sea on one side and the 
Coll on the other; and at one point especially, 
where there is an elbow or short turn, there are 
several enormous blocks of stone, which appear to 
have become detached from the main rock, and to 
have lodged in situations exactly suitable for the 
concealment of banditti, and affording facilities 
for pouncing upon the unsuspecting traveller from 
the narrow passages by which they are separated. 

Between the years 1828 and 1831, several rob- 
beries and assassinations had been perpetrated 
close to this spot; and six rude crosses, erected 
within a very short distance of each other, were 
sad mementos of the fact. All these murders had 
been accompanied by circumstances marked by a 
singular similarity. The first victim who perished 
in this dreaded neighborhood was a rich merchant, 
who was travelling from Lérida to Tortosa. It 
was supposed that, having had occasion to transact 
business in places out of the direct road, he had 
branched off, and had joined the Barcelona route 
near the Coll de Balaguer. He was seen one 
afternoon riding along on his mule in that direction, 
and early on the following morning a mendican 
friar found his dead body, bathed in blood. A 


* See the powerful speech of Lord Ashley, M. P., ic 





the House of Commons, on the 18th Feb., 1345. 
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bullet had strnck him in the forehead, just be- 
tween the eyes. His money and other light valu- 
ables were gone; but the assassin appeared to 
have disdained to take any other part of his prop- 
erty, for his mule was quietly cropping the scanty 
grass a short distance off, and the little portman- 
teau was still strapped on the crupper pad. A 
remarkable as well as unaccountable circumstance 
attending this catastrophe was, that a roughly- 
fashioned wooden cross had been placed in the 
clasped hands of the murdered merchant. The 
most prompt and diligent steps were taken, under 
the direction of the authorities, for the discovery 
of the assassin, but without effect. 

Seven months afterwards, on the eve of the 
festival of San Hilarion, in the month of October, 
a dealer-—who had been to Barcelona to dispose 
of a large quantity of Segovia wool, and who was 
on his way to Murcia with a considerable sum of 
money in his possession—was rebbed and mur- 
dered near the Coll de Balaguer; and about the 
middle of the following year, Don Andres Esco- 
riasa, a manufacturer of fire-arms, was found dead 
at the same place. 

In February, 1830, a pedlar named Zoannofer, 
who had been selling his wares in different parts 
of the country, commencing his traffic in Navarre 
and ending in Catalonia, when on his road from 
Barcelona to Tortosa, in order to return to the 
north by one of the passage-boats which ascend 
the Ebro, was also killed by a bullet near the fatal 
spot; and eight days before the festival of Todos 
los Santos, or all-Saints, in the same year, Anto- 
nio P. Dirba, a contrabandista, and also a great 
sportsman, who had that very morning succeeded 
in smuggling a cargo of French tobacco on that 
part of the coast, was assassinated, evidently 
without having had an opportunity of defending 
himself; for the ¢rabuco or blunderbuss, with 
which he was armed, was still loaded, and lying 
beside his corpse. 

In January, 1831, the dead body of a person 
named Nervas y Alaves, who had been selling a 
lot of liquorice juice at Tortosa, was discovered at 
E! Coll de Balaguer. 

These six victims had all been rifled of their 
money alone, and all had been mortally struck 
with equal good aim by a single bullet. More- 
over, each was found with a rough wooden cross 
fixed in his lifeless hands. 

The Coll de Balaguer became, as may natur- 
ally be supposed, the terror of travellers, as well 
as of the surrounding country, in consequence of 
these murderous waylayings; and few persons 
had the hardihood to travel by that route, unless 
they were numerously and stoutly accompanied. 
Many whose affairs called them from Barcelona to 
Tortosa and Valencia, diverged from the high 
road, and willingly encountered the toil and in- 
convenience of making a circuit of several leagues 
over rugged paths, regaining that high road at a 
safe distance from the dreaded Coll de Balaguer. 

Some goat-herds, who had occasionally con- 
ducted their flocks to browse upon the mountain 
herbage near the spot, declared that they had 
found some faded flowers which had been de- 
posited by an unknown hand at the foot of each 
of the six wooden crosses which marked the 
burial places of the murdered travellers, and they 
went so far as to add, that at sunset they had 
more than once descried a tall figure enveloped in 
acloak gliding along until it arrived close to the 
crosses, when it sank on its knees, and appeared 
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absorbed in prayer; but that upon their approach, 
it suddenly vanished. They also imagined that 
they had occasionally -heard doleful groans and 
sobs, apparently proceeding from some person in 
grief or suffering, at the foot of the Coll. Under 
these mysterious circumstances, he would have 
been a bold man who would venture to pass that 
spot alone after nightfall. 

A few years antecedent to these startling events, 
a person named Venceslas Uriarte took up his 
residence in the environs of Tortosa. He was 
not a Catalonian, and his previous history was 
unknown in those parts. It was rumored, how- 
ever, that before the revolution of 1822, when the 
Inquisition was abolished, he had been alcéyde, or 
jailer, in some prison belonging to that dread 
tribunal. According to his own account, he had 
served in what was called the Army of the Faith, 
a body of implacable fanatics, who hesitated at no 
means, however astute or cruel, to endeavor to 
perpetuate a system which had been for ages the 
bane of domestic felicity, the curb to rising intelli- 
gence, and the fosterer of the most evil passions. 

That baleful system having at length been re- 
sisted in the most determined manner by the mass 
of the Spanish people, the majority of its agents 
and abettors had either fallen in the various en- 
counters between the constitutional forces and 
those of the Army of the Faith, or had emigrated 
to France, Italy, and other countries, whilst con- 
siderable numbers dispersed themselves in various 
parts of Spain, where they were generally re- 
garded with suspicion and hatred, not unmingled 
with fear, in spite of their prostrate position ; for 
they bore the indelible stamp of beings who had 
been in the habit of perpetrating crimes of the 
very deepest dye, either in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, where none but the monsters in human 
form who tortured their victims in secret could 
hear their shrieks for mercy ; or in districts which 
the Army of the Faith had under its domination, 
persecuting and eastigating those whose words, 
actions, or even looks, could be so distorted or 
misinterpreted as to be made the groundwork of a 
suspicion. 

This Venceslas Uriarte’s habits were expensive ; 
but the source whence he drew his pecuniary sup- 
plies was unknown ; and although he practised all 
the outward forms of religion with scrupulous 
exactitude, and had, on that account, gained a 
certain reputation for piety in some quarters, he 
was generally looked upon as a dangerous person. 
Strange and ominous expressions, fearfully indi- 
eating that he was familiar with crime, escaped 
his lips in unguarded moments ; and he gave way 
occasionally to the most furious bursts of passion 
in altereations with his associates, his vengeful 
glances causing the bystanders to tremble lest he 
should put an end to the dispute in some violent 
and tragical manner. Nor were their fears ground- 
less, although the fatal blow might not be struck in 
their presence, The following instances are char- 
acteristic of the man :— 

Some one having asked him how it was that, 
being so excellent a shot, he so seldom went out 
for a day’s sport, his reply was—‘‘ To find a hare, 
it is necessary to undergo fatigue. Then, if you 
shoot it, you must run some little distance to pick 
it up; and you must afterwards walk a long way 
if you wish to sell it. “Tis much better to wait 
for a man; he comes of his own accord ; and when 
you have killed him, all you have to do is to ran- 
sack his alforjas’’ [saddle-bags.] 
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One day, however, he went to shoot wild-fowl 
in company with Antonio P. Dirba, the contraban- 
dista, to Los Alfaques, which are a cluster of 
small islands or banks near the mouth of the 
Ebro, thickly overgrown with tall reeds, and 
which afford shelter to great numbers of wild 
ducks and flamingoes. At the close of their 
day’s sport, they entered a fisherman’s hut in 
search of refreshment; but all they could obtain 
was a salad, cut into very small pieces, and, as is 
the custom in Catalonia, swimming in a profusion 
of liquid called caldo, composed of water, oil, and 
vinegar. : 

Antonio, in helping his companion to some 
caldo, used rather clumsily the roughly-fashioned 
wooden spoon which the fisherman had produced ; 
for though he seemed to be ladling out the caldo, 
he in reality transferred scarcely any to his com- 
panion’s plate; and Venceslas insisted that he 
had turned the spoon the wrong way upwards, 
and that he was stupidly trying to take up the 
caldo with the convex side of the spoon. Antonio 
maintained that he was using the hollow part, 
and out of this trifling matter a most violent quar- 
rel arose. And yet, as is the case with regard to 
many other serious quarrels, the origin thereof 
was not only insignificant, but groundless; for a 
person who accidentally came inte the fisherman’s 
hat, and to whom the matter was referred, de- 
clared, on the first glance at the object in dispute, 
that both sides of the spoon were alike ; that is, 
nearly flat. 

Three days after this absurd contention between 

Venceslas Uriarte and poor Antonio P. Dirba, the 
latter was found lying dead, with a rude wooden 
cross in his stiffened hands, near the Coll de Bala- 
quer. 
During Lent, in the year 1832, a troop of strol- 
ling players had been performing with great suc- 
cess at Tarragona one of those Autos Sacramen- 
tales, or sacred plays, which excite great interest 
among the Spanish people ; inasmuch as they are 
living representations, displayed with great exact- 
ness, aided by scenic illusions, of some of the 
most remarkable and exciting events recorded in 
the sacred writings; the martyrdom of saints 
being frequently represented on the stage appa- 
rently in all their horrible reality. The auto 
sacramental which the company had enacted with 
so much éclat at Tarragona was, The Beheading 
of St. John the Baptist; and in the hope of meet- 
ing with equal good fortune at Tortosa, they de- 
parted early one morning from Tarragona by the 
high road which passes by the Coll de Bala- 
guer, 

The baggage, wardrobe, and other theatrical 
equipments of the company, were laden upon 
several mules ; but the actor, one Fernando Gar- 
cia, who performed the part of St. John, preferred 
to carry one part of his costume himself. 

Fernando Garcia was a short man, which was 
4 main point for the effective representation of the 
principal character in the auto sacramental ; for, 
in order to give an appearance of reality to the 
scene of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, a 
bonetillo, or leathern skull-cap, was placed on the 
head of the actor of low stature, and upon the 
said skull-cap there was fixed, by means of a 
Spring, a false head imitating nature; and the 
actor's dress or raiment was so arranged as to 
reach above, and cover his own head, leaving 
visible only the false one, which being struck off 
by the executioner on the stage, and placed appa- 
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rently bleeding on a dish, or charger, produced a 
startling and exciting effect upon the spectators. 

Now Fernando Garcia could not make up his 
mind to confide this precious cabeza, or head, 
which was so essential an instrument of his theat- 
rical success, to the care of a muleteer ; for it was 
not merely well modelled, light in point of mate- 
rials—the features being painted so as to imitate 
nature to perfection, with real hair parted over the 
forehead, and hanging gracefully over the back 
part of the neck—but it had glass eyes, which 
were constantly in motion by means of an internal 
spring, which was acted upon by the pressure of 
the said imitation-head on the skull-cap surmount- 
ing the actor’s real one. 

So little Fernando thought that the safer way 
of conveying this all-important piece of mechanism 
was to make himself a head taller on his journey, 
by ingrafting it on his own pate, as he was wont 
to do on the stage ; and accordingly, in this guise, 
and mounted on a hired horse, he wended his 
way towards Tortosa, with the rest of the com- 

any. 

A owards evening, however, he found himself 
alone. He had loitered on the road, and, like all 
loiterers, he was exposed to inconvenience. The 
weather was chilly, and in order to ward off its 
uncomfortable effects, he covered his face, and 
even his eyes, with his capa; or cloak ; and trust- 
ing to the intelligence and sure-footedness of his 
horse, he beguiled the time by thinking of the 
plaudits which would be showered down upon 
him at Tortosa, when he should personate to the 
life the saint whose counterfeit head overtopped 
his own, without feeling any ill effects from the 
cold against which he had so snugly sheltered 
himself from top to toe. Suddenly—just at the 
turn of the road at the Coll.de Balaguer, that 
fatal spot where so many mysterious murders 
and robberies had been committed—a shot was 
fired from behind one of the enormous blocks of 
stone already described. ‘The actor’s horse rear- 
ed, and threw his double-headed and muffled-up 
rider, who, whilst struggling to diseneumber him- 
self from the folds of his cloak, was terrified be- 
yond measure at seeing a man with a carbine in 
his hand in the act of pouncing upon him. 

Fernando, however, was not wanting in cour- 
age, and, having lucklily just on that moment got 
free from the capa, he leaped upon his legs, and 
drawing forth a poniard, prepared for resistance. 

Venceslas Uriarte—for he it was who was rush- 
ing upon his supposed victim—astounded at hav- 
ing for the first time missed his aim, was about 
to take to flight; but he Jost all command over 
himself, and became riveted to the spot upon be- 
holding a being with two heads; the upper one— 
that of St. John the Baptist—rolling its eyes in 
the most horrible manner, whilst the menacing 
orbs of little Fernando Garcia were flashing on 
him from their sockets in his own living head 
underneath, and the glistening poniard was ele- 
vated, ready to be plunged into his breast. 

The robber’s guilty conscience raised up the 
most fearful imaginings ; his countenance became 
livid, his mouth gaped widely, his parched tongue 
clove to the palate, and he gazed wildly on the 
horrible apparition. In a minute or two, how- 
ever, he made another desperate effort to escape ; 
but, although accustomed to all the rugged paths, 
and agile in surmounting every obstacle when pur- 
suing his prey, or in rapid flight with his booty, 





such was his trepidation, that his a/pargatas, or 
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hempen sandals, got entangled among the briers, 
and threw him down several times. He tried to 
climb at once up to the higher part of the Coll, 
and for that purpose caught at a shrub which was 
growing out of a crevice ; but the force of his des- 

erate grasp, and the weight of his convulsed 

ody, drew it out by the root, and he fell again at 
the feet of the double-headed comedian, who had 
hotly pursued him. 

‘*Avaunt, Satan! Touch me not, demonio!”’ 
cried the assassin, making the sign of the cross. 
But his exorcisms had no effect upon the bold 
Fernando Garcia, or upon St. John the Baptist’s 
head ; for the former stood over him with the 
drawn dagger, crying out stoutly at the same 
time for his comrades by the odd names which 
actors are apt to adopt, and which no doubt 
sounded to the prostrate robber like calls for a 
host of demons to carry him to the realms of 
eternal torment; and the latter kept rolling its 
eyes frightfully. 

The rest of the company hastened to the relief 
of Fernando on hearing his cries, and found the 
murderer helpless from the effect of fright and a 
smiting conscience. He was bound and taken to 
the nearest town, where he was searched in pres- 
ence of the proper authorities. He wore a coarse 
haircloth shirt; and there were found upon him a 
rosary, a little book of prayers, and a sort of lock- 
et, containing—according to a memorandum on 
the piece of parchment in which it was wrapped 
—some of the hair of St. Dominic. But he car- 
ried also concealed a poniard of highly-tempered 
steel; and in a pouch were four bullets, each 
wrapped in a small piece of greased linen, and 
‘fitting his carbine. There were also a few 
charges of fine gunpowder in a flat powder-horn. 

This hypocritical and cruel malefactor was 
‘reduced to a state of abject cowardice by what he 
‘considered to have been a supernatural interposi- 
‘tion, and confessed that he was the assassin of 

E! Coll de Balaguer. 

** But,’’ said the magistrate, ‘* how could you 
dare to place the cross in the hands of your vic- 
‘tims ¢”’ 

‘* It is no great matter,’’ replied the reckless 
murderer, ‘to kill the body; but to destroy the 
soul is an abominable crime! I adorned their 
tombs with flowers, and I prayed fervently that 
they might be spared some days of purgatory. I 
placed in their hands, immediately after their 
-death, crosses upon which | had previously pro- 
-eured a blessing, in order that, if they were not 
in a state of grace, they might at all events 
repulse the devil! But ¢here he is! I see him! I 

:see him now!”’ he cried, on perceiving little Fer- 
nando Garcia advancing with his two heads, in 
-order to show the magistrate how it was that his 
life had been saved. 

‘““There he is! Avaunt, Satanos! avaunt!’’ 
muttered the wretched assassin, and he fell into a 
swoon, after some violent contortions. 

He was tried by the proper tribunal, sentenced 
to death, and executed ; and the brave little come- 

-dian had reason to rejoice for the remainder of 
his days at the practical proof which had been 
exhibited in his own person of the truth of the 
-old saying, that two heads are better than one. 

It is almost needless to add, that the auto sacra- 
rmental was witnessed at Tortosa, and other places, 
‘with increased interest by the thousands who 
‘flocked to the theatre when it was represented, in 
consequence of the important part the head had 
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performed in the drama at the Coll de Balaguer, 
and in bringing to justice the notorious Venceslas 
Uriarte. 
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Tue witnesses examined by Sir William Moles- 
worth’s Committee established beyond dispute 
that our system of transportation made devils 
instead of reforming bad men. The range of 
transportation was therefore restricted. But our 
lawgivers do not appear to have seen the neces- 
sity of substituting some other secondary punish- 
ment for that of which they limited the applica- 
tion. Government is obviously at a loss what to 
do with its convicts. They have tried to wheedle 
more than one colony into receiving the lads who 
have finished their educa‘ion in the penitentiaries 
of this country ; but in vain. They have over- 
stocked the only remaining penal colony, (Van 
Diemen’s Land and its dependencies,) a shrink 
alike from the expense of bringing home those 
convicts whose term of punishment has expired, 
and from again letting them loose upon English 
society. ‘They have no faith in the curative ten- 
dency of their secondary punishments. They are 
convinced that liberated convicts only go to recruit 
the ranks of out-door professional criminals. ‘Too 
indolent or too incapable to devise reclaiming pro- 
cesses, they have no resource except to remove 
the dangerous classes as far away as possible. 
All our colonies but one refuse to receive them ; 
all refuse to become or continue the moral jakes 
and dunghill of England. 

In this dilemma, Lord Stanley has proffered 
assistance : he will be the C&dipus to solve this 
practical riddle—failing to guess which, not only 
himself but all his countrymen may be devoured 
by thieves. Penal colonies in which convicts are 
subject to coercion having proved a failure. Lord 
Stanley proposes to try the experiment of a colony 
in which the convicts shall go at large and be in- 
deed the only denizens. Its site is to be the 
Northwest coast of Australia: thither are to be 
removed all the surplus felonry of Van Diemen’s 
Land, who having conducted themselves with tol- 
erable propriety will accept of a pardon on the con- 
dition of removing to the new settlement; thither 
are to be removed English delinquents, who to 
escape a worse fate will voluntarily banish them- 
selves to this Stanley Utopia; and lest the gen- 
eration of thieves should become extinct, the par- 
ishes to which these modern antitypes of the 
founders of Rome have belonged, are to be invited 
and encouraged to send out their families to them. 

This is not punishment. It is treating our 
** dangerous classes’’ as the Romans of the latter 
empire treated the invading barbarians—buying 
off their aggressions. It is a confession that gov- 
ernment can neither reform nor deter the vicious 
from crime. It is a mere scavenging process, 
carrying away our moral filth and depositing it 
where it cannot offend our noses, regardless of 
the wide contagion and pestilence it may spread 
elsewhere. It is to Jay the foundations of a pirat- 
ical state—the ‘* Buccaneers’ Archipelago,’ on 
the coast where the settlement is to be formed, 
may have suggested the idea. It is to reéstab- 
lish, under a worse form and in a wider extent, 
that transportation system which has been re- 
strained by law as tending inevitably to cause 
more crime than it cured.—Spectator. 
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From the Polytechnic Review. 


THE GAME OF CHESS BY THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 


Wuart the changes are that are to take place in 
our social condition by the three great agents lately 
brought by science into action—steam, electricity, 
and the atnosphere—no human intellect can fore- 
see. The more immediate effects are just visible. 
Of the speed with which we can travel we ean 
form at present no exact estimate ; but we can 
prove that we can communicate our ideas by elec- 






be instantaneously repeated, at every station, on 
all the railways in England ; for the electric flame 
fires gunpowder, and the explosion of the powder 
is at the same instant with the crack of the dis- 
charge. The expense of Captain Warner’s long 
range is at once spared to the country; instead of 
blowing up a ship at the moderate distance of six 
miles by one of his projectiles, we shall be enabled 
to do so at the distance of a thousand miles. There 
is, indeed, no reason why one of the lords of the 
admiralty should not himself fire the guns of the 
batteries at Portsmouth, whilst calmly and quietly 





tricity from one spot on the earth round the whole 
globe in one tenth of a second. The game of 
chess lately played at the two termini of the South- 
Western Railway is a popular illustration of what 
can be effected at present, though it by no means 
exhibits the an powers which the electric 
telegraph may yet be brought to show. The only 


/Seated at the board in Whitehall. Nor is there 
any reason why the electric current may not be 
| made to answer in the more peaceful or even the 
more elegant accomplishments of life. A gal- 
vanic arrangement might be made by which our 
‘accomplished pianiste, Madame Duleken, might, 
| with all that taste and skill which delights her 








striking feature of this experiment was the regu- 
larity and precision with which information of the 
moves was uninterruptedly conveyed for a number 
of successive hours. The descriptions with which 


London auditory, perform at the same moment for 
the gratification and enjoyment of Gosport and 
| Southampton, and wherever a few wires could be 
conveniently transmitted. We might also observe 





we have from time to time furnished our readers | that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
of the different electro-magnetic telegraphs, and | Animals ought to call upon every butcher to kill the 
more especially of that of Mr. Wheatstone, have | animals used for food by electric galvanism. Each 
enabled them to understand the mechanism which | of these persons should have a small galvanic 
was brought into action. Owing to the anxiety to | battery for this purpose. Not only is all pain 
promote in the most liberal manner the objects of | spared to the poor lamb, ‘* whom thy riot dooms 
science which the directors of the South-Western | to bleed to-day,’’ but the meat is rendered more 
Railway have always shown, we were enabled to | tender, and more delicate. It is more than half a 
be present at the distant station, Gosport, during | century since Franklin commenced those experi- 
the performance of the game, and enjoyed ample | ments which the remorseless hand of war put a 
opportunity of witnessing the simplicity of the |stop to, which have been the precursors of the 
mechanical means which Mr. Wheatstone has| wonders of the present day. He proposed to give 
adopted, the advantageous use he has made of the | a feast to electricians, when ‘‘a turkey is to be 
velocity of the electric current, and the distinct and | killed for our dinner by the electric shock, roasted 
lucid means he has employed of displaying the | by the electric jack, before a fire kindled by the 
necessary signals. Of the game played by those | electrified bottle; when the healths of all the 
distinguished professors of Chess, Mr. Staunton famous electricians of England, Holland, France, 
and Mr. Walker, we have little to say ; the battle | and Germany, are to be drunk in electrified bump- 
may be considered to have been rather one of rapid | ers, under the discharge of guns from the electric 
execution than slow calculation, as the object was | battery.’? Were we to indulge in our prognostics 
more to test the powers of the telegraph than the | of what will yet be done by the powers of electro- 
skill of the players. It was, as might therefore be | galvanism, we should be considered as visionary 
expected, a drawn game. The amateur of this! enthusiasts, and the laugh of the uninitiated would 
beautiful science, however, might have derived aj doubtless be loud and long ; but already are some 
more than usual share of information, for, during | of the wonders made known, and nothing but the 
the period when the player was in expectation of a| expense attendant upon them prevents them from 
reply from London, Mr. Staunton went over the | being generally brought forward. By its means 
probable moves which were about to be made by | ships may yet be navigated on the ocean, our cities 
his adversary, and threw out various suggestions illuminated, the weather changed, life protracted, 
which were in themselves admirable lessons. This | Some diseases avoided ; and we may use the Jan- 
fortunately relieved the tedium which would other-| guage of him who first by electricity drew light- 


wise have arisen from the circumstance of being 
obliged to wait sometimes more than ten minutes 
befure the determination of the London player was 
made known. This, together with the well known 
conversational powers and lively observations of 
Mr. Staunton, distinguished as he is for gentle- 
manly manners and first-rate ability, enabled us to 
remain from eieven o'clock until nearly six in the 
play-room, during which various messages, ques- 
tions, and answers were unremittingly passed 
backwards and forwards, without in the slightest 
degree affecting the telegraphic communication 
which kept up the game of chess. 

We may anticipate some most singular effects 
will be produced by the electriecurrent. There is 
no reason why any great event might not be com- 
municated at the same instant throughout the 
whole kingdom. The salutes fired on the occasion 
of her majesty’s visit to the house of lords might 


ning from ‘the clouds: ‘‘1 shall never have done, 
if I tell you all my conjectures, thoughts, and 
imaginations, on the nature and operations of this 
electric fluid.’’ 





Letters from New York, second series, by L. 
Maria Cuitp. The Boston publisher is J. H. 
Francis. 128 Washington Street. 

A most delightfully written book, on a great 
variety of interesting subjects. ‘There are pas- 
sages, richly scattered through it, of wonderfully 
graceful and highly-wrought skill, beauty, music 
and pathos of style. Mrs. Child has written much 
and well. She feels the deepest interest in all 
that is excellent, benevolent and hopeful in ha- 
manity and society, and her power and success, 
as a writer, are continually increasing.— Christian 
Register. 
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From the Spectator. 
CAPTAIN GROVER’S “‘ BOKHARA VICTIMS.” 


Caprain Grover is « friend of the late Colonel 
Stoddart, and of Dr. Wolff, whose return from his 
dangerous Bokhara expedition has just been matter 
of public gratulation. The gallant captain is also 
Chairman of the Committee of the Stoddart and 
Conolly Fund, which body he was a main instru- 
ment in organizing; he has been engaged in 
extensive correspondence upon the subject of the 
‘* Bokhara Victims,’’ especially with the foreign 
office ; he has tfavelled to St. Petersburg with a 
view to interest the Russian government in their 
liberation ; and in addition to all the trouble and 
expense incident to his self-imposed duties, he has 
been victimized by the foreign office to the tune of 
four hundred pounds and a pair of gloves. This 
result was brought about in the following manner. 

Our agent at Teheran, having an inkling that 
Dr. Wolff might draw upon him from Bokhara, 
wrote anxiously to know what he was to do about 
honoring the bills. The foreign office replied, 
that he might incur ‘‘ any reasonable expenditure’’ 
to get the Doctor out of Bokhara; after which, it 
seems, the excellent enthusiast might have been 
left to shift for himself in the heart of Persia, but 
that Captain Grover came forward with a guar- 
antee for a sum not exceeding 500/., by which 
means Dr. Wolff was enabled to obtain a supply. 
In course of time, a bill for 400/., endorsed by 
Mr. Bandinel of the Foreign Office, was presented 
to Captain Grover, accepted at sight, and honored 
the next day, though drawn at a month. The 
captain then wrote to Lord Aberdeen, requesting 
the return of his guarantee, and somewhat plum- 
ing himself upon his four hundred pounds. The 
office, in a rather paltry mode of evasion, denied 
that the bill came “ officially ;’’ and a correspond- 
ence ensued, strong on the part of the captain, or, 
in diplomatic style, ‘‘seeming, by the tone and 
language, to cast a slur upon the conduct of her 
Majesty’s government; which,’’ continues the 
under secretary, ‘‘ has, in fact, been throughout 
humane and consistent.'’ The captain, however, 
stuck to his text; and Lord Aberdeen, seeming to 
get ashamed of the transaction, sent for Captain 
Grover, tried to talk him over, and offered to pay 
him his four hundred pounds if he would with- 
draw his two last letters. 

** His lordship again warmly urged me to with- 
draw the letters. I positively and firmly declined ; 
telling his lordship, that if he were as happy at 
saving the 4007. as I was in paying them, and 
being the humble instrument of restoring Dr. 
Wolff to his country, then indeed we were two 
happy men. I felt too indignant at the insult that 
had been offered to me to hear his lordship’s reply, 
and hastened as quickly as possible from his lord- 
ship’s presence.”’ 

In his haste and anger forgetting his gloves, 
which remain as a sort of spolia opima for the 
foreign office. 

This was not the only occasion on which the 
veteran was too hard for ‘‘ this office.”’ A Lieu- 
tenant Wyburd is among the missing in Central 
Asia: Captain Grover had learned that he had 
been appointed on a secret mission to Khiva by 
Sir John Campbell, in a despatch sent to the East 
India Company, but of which the foreign office 
had notice and a copy. Upon this private knowl- 
edge of the country, the old soldier laid an am- 
bush, into which the unwary diplomatists fell. 


CAPTAIN GROVER’S ‘‘BOKHARA VICTIMS.” 








Saying nothing of his proof, the chairman of the 
Stoddart and Conolly committee wrote to call 
Lord Aberdeen’s attention to the case of Wyburd 
in connexion with that of Dr. Wolff. The office 
grandly, yet blandly, replied—*‘ With respect to 
the statements in your letter that Lieutenant Wy- 
burd was sent on a secret mission to Khiva in the 
year 1835, I am to inform you that Tus oFFice is 
not aware that Lieutenant Wyburd was sent on 
any mission at all to Khiva.’’ Captain Grover, 
in reply, gave particulars and dates; when “ this 
office’? had to explain its ** error,’’—somewhat 
after the fashion of Wotton’s celebrated definition 
of an ambassador, substituting at home for 
** abroad,’’ and this office for ‘‘ country.”’ 

These things go to the morality of the office. 
The following strange fact will, we dare say, be 
felt by officials to be more discreditable than any 
little official laxity. 


DOWNING STREET GEOGRAPHY. 


In the case of my unfortunate friend, [Stoddart,} 
no sooner did Saleh Mahommed’s lying statement 
the man is now a convicted scoundrel) reach 
owning street, when these gentlemen, without 
even taking the trouble to send to the Royal 
Geographical Society to inquire in what part of 
the world Bokhara was situated, officially an- 
nounced that Colonel Stoddart had died at ‘* Bok- 
hara in Persia!’’ 1 can assure the reader that | 
am not joking now; the above melancholy fact 
will be found in the ‘* Monthly Army list’’ for 
March, 1843. Fearing that this display of igno- 
rance might be perpetuated in the ‘‘ Annual Army 
List,” I wrote to the secretary-of-war, in whieh | 
expressed to him my desire to avert such a misfor- 
tune, and respectfully informed him that Bokhara 
was an independent nation, more than twice as big 
as England and Wales, and that it had no more to 
do with Persia than with Russia or China. 

I received in reply a letter of thanks, and an 
intimation that the word ‘‘ Persia’’ would be left 
out in the ** Annual Army List.’’ And so it was! 

The blunder will appear more ridiculous if the 
reader reflect for a moment; it is like saying he 
died at England in France—not the mere mis- 
placing of a city, but letting one country drop 
down upon another. 

Before we leave the offices, we add an instance 
of official prophecy against fact; remarking that 
our author still doubts, notwithstanding Dr. 
Wolff’s statement, whether Stoddart and Conolly 
have really been executed. 


DEAD AS A STOCK-FISH. 


I extract the following from a printed report of 
what took place at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 11th October, 1844. 

‘* Mr. Murchison, the President, in the Chair.”’ 

** At the close of the discussion on Dr. Beke’s 
paper, the president, seeing Captain Grover among 
them, called the attention of the meeting to the 
great probability of the existence of Colonel Stod- 
dart, a valued member of their society: he (the 
president) recollected when Captain Ross had 
been above three years blocked up in the ice, 
going to the admiralty with some scientific men, 
to urge the authorities to take measures to ascer- 
tain the fate of that officer and his gallant band : 
the reply he received was this—‘It is well for you 
scientific gentlemen to form an opinion on a subject 








with which you are totally unacquainted ; we can 
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tell you that Captain Ross is as dead as a stock- 
:99 

It may be inferred from our account of The 
Bokhara Victims that it in some measure partakes 
of the character of grievance-mongery. It is, 
however, an amusing book, from the active, 
straightforward, uncompromising character of the 
author, which displays itself in every sentence, 
rendering weariness impossible. It is curious, 
and something more, for the insight it gives into 
official doublings and trickery ; yet we must say 
for the foreign office, that it has a better and more 
gentlemanly tone about it than the colonial. It 
stands fourth externally plausible, though rather 
scurvy inwards. Its communications to Captain 
Grover are patient, considerate, and full; and we 
think that Lord Aberdeen was only moved by a 
sense of kindness towards Captain Grover at last, 
and at first by a mistaken feeling towards red-tape 
forms, touching the four hundred pounds and Dr. 
Wolff. The letters of the officials as well as 
their whole conduct are very clever; and any one 
save an old campaigner, not to be done by words, 
would have gone away, doubtful perhaps, yet 
certainly tickled by diplomatic suavity. 

The subject of the book also is important, and 
there is a chance that its importance may be lost 
sight of in its oddities. Captain Grover affirms, 
more especially as regards Stoddart, that the vic- 
tims were British envoys, sent by public authority 
on public business, and then abandoned to their 
fate, without even an attempt at rescue. On the 
contrary, the government seem to have totally 
cast them off, lest, if they admitted their charac- 
ter, they might be ‘‘ embarrassed’’ in having to 
claim them. Upon this point the proof in the 
volume does not seem to be clear. The case of 
Stoddart rests upon the statement of Captain 
Grover; and Conolly, though an envoy as far as 
Khiva, appears to have gone on to Bokhara sua 
sponte. Government, in a despatch by Lord El- 
lenborough, called them ‘‘travellers;’”’ and we 
suppose they are ready to maintain that view. 
Our own opinion is decided, that all these unfortu- 
nate gentlemen were in the employ of govern- 
ment; but we are not so clear that they were em- 
ployed under circumstances that gave them a right 
to protection as envoys—that is, to a war on their 
account. The employment of secret agents who 
go on a mission understanding that they take their 
chance of disavowal, like the employment of spies 
or the encouragement of conspirators in war, may 
be a wrong thing abstractedly ; but if it be had 
recourse to, the persons engaged must follow 
the laws of the business they engage in, and 
tisk the consequences; for in Napier’s words, 
men cannot be ordered on such services—they can 
only be tempted. We do not say that such was 
the case—we only think it was; but we do not 
see how the doubt is to be cleared up. Even 
Were a parliamentary inquiry granted, we suspect 
the fact might not easily be established ; for this 
kind of engagement implies secrecy, and the 
proofs of an adverse view, should such exist, 
would not be produced by the foreign office ; 
though, if Captain Grover’s information is correct, 
enough might be forthcoming to convict Lord 
Palmerston of neglect, and Colonel Stoddart of 
indiscretion and of obstinacy in not departing with 
the Russian embassy. 








From the Spectator. 
THE MORALE OF PEEL. 


Sir Rogert Peet has propounded what is really 
a minor measure, a matter of detail in carrying out 
the Irish policy which he evidently contemplated 
from the first on reéntering office in 1841, though 
that policy was for a time disguised by the inapti- 
tude of his Lord-Lieutenant until Lord Heytesbury 
was sent over. But from discussing this measure, 
politicians, in and out of Parliament, have flown 
to discussing the statesman, Peel himself, with all 
the eagerness, the nice curiosity and cruel anato- 
mizing, of naturalists over a newly discovered 
creature. The question before Parliament is May- 
nooth, but the subject of investigation is Peel ; 
and a sudden furor has bitten divers persons to 
hunt him down. The measure is one desiderated 
by many ; but even of those, some are seized with 
a new scruple, and like the hungry squire that 
took the bread of Lazarillo de Tormes, they fas- 
tidiously ask if the hands are clean that give it. 
Peel, they say, has no right to offer this measure, 
because he never offered it before, and because it 
is inconsistent with various things that he has 
said in past years. In proof, Mr. Disraeli has 
raked up Hansard; and Mr. Macaulay has made 
a searching historical retrospect, and shown how 
the statesman has avowed opinions in ee 
which preclude him from endowin aynooth 
without forfeiting ‘* consistency.” is defenders 
scarcely mend his case, though they have severally 
adouble or alternative line of defence. They 
say, which is true, that he has always shown 
himself liberally disposed to the Catholics, even 
before 1829. Sir Robert is much too decorous a 
gentleman to have been a harsh or illiberal minis- 
ter, whatever may have been his theoretical opin- 
ions for the time. But then his defenders say 
that he has always upheld, at any sacrifice, the 
Established Church; as when he went out of 
office in 1835. These two lines of defence an- 
swer each other, mutually destructive, like two 
negatives: resistance of Catholic Emancipation 
in 1828 is answered by acceptance of Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829; flight from the appropria- 
tion-clause in 1835, by the embracing of May- 
nooth in 1845. As to this measure, it is asked 
whether, if he had now been in opposition, Sir 
Robert would not have opposed the very bill he 
proposes? The affirmative rises to every man’s 
lips. What right, then, has he to propound it in 
office? That is the question which is thrown 
in his teeth, and on which his stay in office hinges 
threateningly. 

Sir Robert Peel is not a man of principles. He 
is a man of honesty in motive and deed ; a man of 
conduct. But when any great question lies before 
him for judgment, he does not ‘* bottom’’ it—he 
does not trace it to its elements and deduce the first 
principles. In politics he is a manufacturing, not 
an experimental chemist. This condition of his 
mind may be learned from any of his great 
speeches. His views and measures never have 
taken their rise in principles : they have been sug- 
gested to him by circumstances ; and if he has 
used principles at all, it has been at second hand, 
from the received authorities, by way of illustra- 
tion or apology to weigh with other people. Had 
he been a man of principles, he would have fore- 
seen in 1829 the Maynooth bill of 1845, and would 
have enunciated the latent fact. But he looked no 
further than 1829. He does not view any course 
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of action from the a priori station, and therefore 
does not see the ulterior consequences in perspec- 
tive. He looks across the vista, ‘‘ taking things 
as he finds them,”’ and seeing only what must be 
done at the time. In discussion on the measure 
of the moment, he uses, with excellent practical 
effect, the current arguments, the reasons that are 
uppermost in his mind. But he does this in a 
journeyman style, not with scientific generaliza- y 
tions ; so that if you analyze Peel’s speeches at | do that work it will be Peel ; because endowment 
any one time, it is easy enough to find passages | of the Catholic priesthood will not be smuggled 
which are on the surface inconsistent with what he | throagh along with endowment of the college. 
says at othertimes. And for lack of the “* bottom- Pee] is a steady man ; somewhat reserved, and apt 
ing’’ and generalizing faculty, he cannot explain) to go faster than his gravity implies ; but still he 
away the dissonance. If it is to be done at all,| takes one step at a time ; and the conservatives, 
somebody else must do it for him. He knows the | once called obstructives, know it. 

flaw well enough, and has said so more than once;| It is to be noted that all Peel’s evil deeds have 
but he simply acknowledges, and cannot remedy | been done in opposition, his good works in office. 
it. That is not in his department. Thus, in all He went into opposition to resist emancipation and 
probability, had he been in opposition, he wou/d| appropriation ; in opposition he resisted the reform 
have resisted this Maynooth bill ; because in oppo-| bill, tripped up the whig budget, talked big about 
sition he is reduced to mere reasoning upon a mat-| ** rebellious” Canada, abetted Lord Stanley’s Irish 
ter: he would have come to it with an adverse | registration bill: in office he has achieved emanci- 
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morrow will come after to-day ; but there is no 
more intent in the case than there is a conscious 
purpose in the passing to-day. Therefore he is 
trusted to do work which would not be put into 
other hands. When Catholic emancipation be- 
came inevitable, Peel was allowed to do it, because 
they knew that he would not get intoxicated over 
his job and go on to some Maynooth measure. 
Now we have come to Maynooth, and if anybody 





bias ; and as he does not generalize, the objections | pation, accomplished two new free-trade-ward 
evident to his ingenious and workmanlike scrutiny | tariffs, sanctioned ‘‘ responsible government”’ in 
would not have been counteracted by looking at it ; Canada, quashed the registration bil] and made some 
in “the long run.”’ As his mind does not spon- | changes in an opposite sense, appointed Lord Hey- 
taneously take a perennial view of passing affairs,| tesbury vice Earl De Grey, passed the charitable 
but merely jots down a tally of work done by the | bequests act and the dissenters’ chapels acts, and 
job, and is satisfied if it is well done, so he does now proposes to endow Maynooth College. He 
not very strongly feel the reproach of some * in-| talked foolishly in opposition, and entered office 
consistency” between remote acts. The careless! practically to refute himself. His has been a 
way in which he has alluded to such lapses proves | process of gradual development. Under favorable 
his want of acute perception on that score. But! circumstances, that is in action, he has exhibited a 
steady progress from one class of opinions, among 
of intellect. ‘which he emerged into public life, towards ano- 
With all his faults and inconsistencies, Peel has| ther; so that the tory subordinate has practically 
achieved so much, that when deeds are in ques-| become the most efficient liberal leader. It has 
tion he is the man to whom all parties look up. | been less a series of tergiversations than a steady 
The conservatives chose him for their leader ; and! process of conversion; lacking, however, the 
though they now talk of dismissing him, there is | faculty of generalizing exposition to give coherence 
not one among them that would venture to answer | and symmetry to the aspect of the entire process. 
the question, ‘* Whom will you have instead ?’’| Lord Worsley makes a merit of saying that ‘‘ he 


it is less a fault in moral feeling than a defect in a) 
particular peel 


The whigs, in the person of Lord John Russell, 
have addressed him as the man to do the work of 
free trade and Irish conciliation, if he only avow 
the will. Nay, he is doing what the whig writer, 
Sydney Smith, on his death-bed, exhorted him to 
do—he has ‘summoned up all his_ political 
courage ;”’ he has *‘ run some risk of shocking 
public opinion ;’’ and if he has not proposed pay- 
ment of the Roman Catholic priests, he has done 
something like it, and his friends say that that is 
coming. Radical Mr. Ward cheerfully moves his 
own dilettante theoretical legislation out of the 
way of Peel’s solid practical handicraft. And see 
how Mr. O’Connell compares Peel’s completeness 
of work with whig botching. Why is it that a 
man at whom all are ready to carp is ‘‘ sent for’’ 
at every emergency? Because he is a cool, able 
workman—not a crotchety ratiocinator, but a man 
of action—not a man of principles, but a man of 
results. He never aims at some ‘“‘ far-seeing’’ im- 
practicable end ; he does not measure you for a 
suit of clothes with a quadrant. His attention is 
not distracted from the job that is set before him ; 
he thinks of nothing else till that be done ; and he 
talks for the time, like all journeymen, just as if 
there were nothing else to be done in the world. 
On account of this strict and limited range of work- 
ing, he is seldom suspected of meaning more than 
is professed at the moment. What he does may 
involve more: something else may ensue, as to- 


| will not reject the measure because ministers have 
not heretofore acted up to their present profes- 
sions ;’’ a strange kind of toleration for improving 
Scholarship! It is as if a teacher were to say to 
| the top boy in the class, ‘I will not, because ast 
| year your composition was not so good as it is 
now, send back your thesis.’’ 

Peel is, in fact, the embodied reflex of the public 
mind of England. He is feeble to originate great 
strokes of statesmanship, or to recognize on mere 
reason shown ; he is strong to see what must be 
| done, and to consummate. If he has made a mis- 
| take now, and has supposed that a thing must and 
can be done which must not and cannot, it is be- 
cause he was deceived, naturally enough, by the 
opinion among active and demonstrative politicians 
in parliament, in ‘ society,’’ and the press. By 
whom is he opposed! By all extremes—ultra 
tory and ultra-radical, high church and dis- 
senters ; each section assailing him because he is 
not a bigot to either view. The conservatives, 
after four years of power, forget how they could 
never do without him. If he fail, it will be be- 
cause the conflict of opinion is so complicated and 
balanced that it cannot decide itself. If it could 
do so, he wonld act effectually ; for he is, not the 
leader of public opinion, but the minister of popu 
lar decisions. 

Meanwhile, the contest itself, whatever its issue, 
is not one of the least signal events in which 
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Robert Peel has been instrumental. It has shaken 
the new conservative party to its foundations, and 
a yawning schism is seen to divide it. It has not 
left the whig party untouched by the convulsion. 
Parties are once more ‘resolved to their ele- 
ments,’ to fall into new combinations: perhaps 
partly into the old affinities. But in the process, 
old prejudices have been shaken, the dross of old 
toryism has been precipitated, the mixture for 
daily use has been cleared. Old dogmas have been 
jostled from their embedded places, and washed 
away to lie at least among unsettled doubts ; 
mooted questions have fallen into firm resting- 
places ; and henceforth opinion sets forward from 
new starting-points. It is not the first nor the 
second time that as much has been done for public 
opinion, perhaps unconsciously, by a man who 
deals little in mere opinion. It is, too, a gratify- 
ing feature in these changes, that they are not 
simply triumphs of one party over another, but 
wholesale moves forward of entire parties, with a 
general concurrence. The very converts vaunt 
the conversion. Mr. Charles Wynn is right in 
saying that ‘‘ tory’’ and ‘‘ whig’’ are names for 
things which have gone; and to no one man is 
oe great push forward so much due as to Robert 
eel. 





From the Polytechnic Review. 
GLASS-MAKING IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
A sreixine fact is proved by the extant relics 





of the glass manufactures of ancient Thebes in the 
British Museum, as well as other museums, and | 
ty the illustrations of Rosellini (copied from the 
Tombs of Thebes) of the laboratories of the glass- 
blowers, and the workshops of the glass-manu- 
facturers of ‘Thebes, during the early eras of the 
eighteenth dynasty (1700 or 1600 B. c.) 

It exposes the error of the ordinary ideas in- 
dulged by historians and antiquarians on the sub- 
ject. It is common to assert that, with the excep- 
tion of some glass vessels at a great price, glass 
ws little known, and little used, till the time of 
Augustus, and was never employed in windows 
till after the fall of the Roman empire. The cir- 
cumstance of pieces of glass of good manufacture 
having been found at Pompeii ought to have 
thrown light upon this allegation, derived from an 
ambiguous assertion of Pliny. The fact is, that 
glass and porcelain, of an equally good quality as 
that in common use in modern times, was made 
sixteen or seventeen hundred years a. c. in Upper 
Egypt. It appears, also, to have been made in 
profusion. his is a second allegation, supported 
by adequate proof. Buta third, of a more start- 
ling character, has been added. It is affirmed that 
the glass-blowers of Thebes were greater pro- 
ficients in their art than we are. They possessed 
the art of staining glass, which, although not 
wholly lost, is comparatively but little known, and 
practised only by a few. Among the illustrations 
of Rosellini is a copy of a piece of stained glass 
which was found at Thebes. It comprises various 
colors, which he describes as struck through the 
whole vitrified structure, and refers to other in- 
stances of ancient Egyptian stained glass which 
he has seen, in which the colored design is equally 
struck through squares of glass an inch thick, 
thoroughly incorporated with the vitreous struc- 
ture, and appearing the same on the obverse as on 
the reverse side. It was in consequence of being 
aware of this fact, that Winckelman asserted that 


the Egyptians of the eighteenth dynasty brought 
the manufacture of glass toa much higher point 
of perfection than ourselves. In fact, after the 
decline of the art, Egypt became to Rome what 
Venice became afterwards to Europe. The greater 
part of the supply of glass in his time, was con- 
sidered by Pliny to’ derive its good quality from 
the ashes of a peculiar genus of kelp, growing in 
abundance by the Lake Mareotis and the Red Sea. 
That kelp, reduced to a kind of green ash, is re- 
presented by Rosellini as brought by the workmen 
in baskets to the glass manufactories, and also to 
the potteries, where a vitreous process was evi- 
dently employed for the purpose of glazing the 
earthen vessels. It would appear, both from proofs 
that remain and cotemporary records—provided full 
reliance can be placed on the latter—that Winckel- 
man’s somewhat startling allegation comes very 
near the truth. The Egyptian glass-blowers and 
glass-cutters of Thebes imitated amethysts, rubies, 
and other precious stones, with wonderful dexter- 
ity, and, besides a great proficiency in the art of 
staining glass, to which reference has been made, 
must have been aware of the use of the diamond 
in cutting it and engraving it. In Mr. Salt’s col- 
lection in the British Museum, assignable to the 
era of Thothmes the Third, there is a piece of 
glass beautifully stained throughout, (like that 
described by Rossellini,) and skilfully engraved 
with his heraldic emblazonment, precisely on the 
principles of modern heraldry ; or, as the double 
oval shields containing the names and titles of 
kings have (for some reason unexplainable by 
Champollion) been called ‘* cartouches.’’? The pro- 
fusion of glass in ancient Egypt is attested by sev- 
eral trustworthy authorities. The historical rela- 
tion that the embalmed bodies of Cyrus and Alex- 
ander were deposited in glass coffins in Egypt hag 
been, indeed, considered as a fable ; but it may be 
said to be analogically proved by recent discoveries 
of portions of granite sarcophagi which are covered 
with a coating of stained glass, through which the 
hieroglyphies on the stone appear. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that entire coffins were commonly 
made of glass in Upper Egypt. This would de- 
monstrate an extraordinary profusion; but cer- 
tainly an equal of the dearest glass manufactures 
may be practically proved. Vast numbers of imi- 
tative precious stones,* in glass, made by the jew- 
ellers of ancient Egypt, are to be found in all the 
museums of Europe. Among them are false em- 
eralds of considerable size, in which the artisans 
of hundred-gated Thebes appear to have princi- 
pally excelled. There is little doubt that many 
of the large emerald basins used in the early 
Christian churches were of their manufacture. 
The extensive character of the manufacture may 
further be inferred from a circumstance recorded 
by Pliny, that in the Temple of Jupiter Ammon 
there was an obelisk of emerald, that is to say, of 
glass in imitation of emerald, sixty feet high. The 
emerald hue which the glass-manufacturers of 
Egypt gave to glass, appears, from chemical analy-- 
sis, to be imparted by oxide of copper, and the: 
reds used on ordinary occasions in staining plate-- 
glass appear to have been given by minium. AI 
these facts prove the extensive knowledge of° 
chemistry among the natives of old Thebes.. 


* Real precious stones, natives of India, and aes 
doubtless o the alleged railroad from Cosseir in the Red? 
Sea, (amethysts, hematites, and lapis lazuli, and aa 
species of topaz,) are found in the tombs of the era of, 
Thothmes the Third. 
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Glass bottles, (quart bottles’) nearly similar to 
our wine-bottles in color and measure, though in 
shape resembling the wide-mouthed bottles used 
in preserving fruit, may be seen in the British 
Museum, and are found in abundance in other 
European cabinets. 

A remarkable fact connected with the manufac- 
ture of ancient Thebes 4,000 years ago, shows the 
traditional tenacity of ancient custom. It is well 
known that the oil-jars of the Levant are precisely 
similar to those which appear in the illustrations 
of Rosellini. So the Egyptian earthen amphora, 
without feet, adopted afterwards for strong wines 
by the bon vivants of Rome, retain their original 
shape and purpose among the Tuscan farmers. 
With reference to. glass bottles, there are two 
classes used at the present day of equally ancient 
origin : these are the Florentine oil-flasks, holding 
about three quarters of a pint, and the turpentine 
carboys, as they are called, holding four or five 
gallons, from Cyprus and the adjoining shores of 
the Levant. Both are protected by matting, the 
first of a fine, the second of a coarser nature. 
Both are seen, with slight alterations, in the illus- 
trations of Rosellini. Sir G. Wilkinson thinks 
that glass lanterns were used by pickets of sol- 
diers, and gives a specimen of a group of Egyptian 
sentinels carrying a lantern on a curved pole. It 
is not improbable that an hieroglyphic on the 
Rosetta stones, translated manifestation, resem- 
bling a magic lantern with a handle, from which 
rays of light are issuing, may be something of the 
kind. That the glass-manufacturers made magni- 
fying lenses is clear from Plutarch, (de facie lune,) 
Diodorus, and Ptolemy, the astronomer, and is 
proved by the extant cameos, which could only 
be cut by the aid of a microscope. But reverting 
to the subject of lanterns, it is probable, though it 
cannot be gathered from Pliny, that the lamps 
employed for yearly illumination at the Saite fes- 
tival—a custom transmitted from remote ages to 
modern China—may have been of glass. The 
Egyptians, in the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
appear to have used colored lanterns, like the 
modern Chinese, on the latter as well as ordinary 
occasions. Indeed, the modern people of Cairo 
use colored lanterns of striped gauze strained over 
a wire frame, after the Chinese fashion. But 
they are cylindrical and less florid and various in 
their decoration. The singularity is, that in the 
illustrations of Rosellini precisely similar cylin- 
drical lanterns of colored gauze are seen in the 
hands of the running footmen and attendants on 
the grandees of ancient Thebes, when in the act 
of lighting their masters home from their evening 
banquets or fétes champetres. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked as a singular 
circumstance, and which applies as well to other 
manufactures, (such as the potteries, metal foun- 
deries, the tanners, the turners, the dyers, and 
the hand-loom weavers,) that the initial process 
of glass-making retains its primitive simplicity. 
Now, as 4,000 years ago, the blow-pipe, shod 
with iron and heated red-hot, is inserted into the 
melted glass. In the ancient manufactories, work- 
men are employed in bringing the ‘frit’? in bas- 
kets, for the purpose of vitrification. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that this frit is a combination, 
as in Venetian glass-making derived from Egypt, 
of kali, from the ashes of salsola communis, or 
kelp, and a particular kind of sand. But this paper 
ought not to conclude without some more distinct 
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the more elaborate processes of glass-making. 
There are many striking examples of this profi- 
ciency in the new Egyptian room at the British 
Museum. But we will take the single instance 
of the tablet of stained glass found at Thebes, and 
of which Rosellini gives the illustration to which 
reference has been made. The design, as has 
been stated, is tasteful. It consists of a quad- 
ruple star, with a rose in the centre, and with 
foliage on the angles. Blue, yellow, red, and 
green colors are introduced, mt they are struck 
through the body of the glass. In order to pro- 
duce this effect of glass-staining, oxides of cobalt, 
or of calcined copper and zinc, must have been 
used for blue, oxide of silver for yellow, and 
oxide of copper for green. The ruby color of the 
rose, that color of which till lately we had lost the 
art of imparting, must have been given (as well 
as the rich purple hue of some of the fictitious 
gems) by the oxide of gold. 

This proficiency may appear extraordinary ; but 
indeed, the richly-painted walls of the temples, 
palaces, and walle where the unmatched colors 
remain as fresh as when first laid on, show not 
only a perfect proficiency with the mineral pig- 
ments, but a perfect use of the metallic oxides in 
their composition. 

It is as easy as invidious to ascribe these appli- 
cations to unintelligent accident or experiment, 
rather than to high proficiency in chemistry. 
Evidences, drawn from all the other arts and 
trades, prove that the ancient Egyptians, in the 
earliest times, were skilful chemists; and why 
should we deprive the land of Cham, Chemosh, 
and Chemonis, from which the name and art of 
chemistry—as well as alchemy, its foster-parent 
—was derived, of the just tribute due to its origi- 
nal study, discoveries, and inventions? 


Quid feret ie 
Mavortisque puer, si taciturnitas 
Obstaret meritis, invida Romuli? 


Note.—Winckelman, on the Arts of the Ancients, 
has some observations on the ancient manufacture 
of glass, which may be conveniently added. Pliny 
attributes the discovery of glass to some Pheni- 
cian mariners, who, having kindled a fire on the 
beach for the purpose of cooking, placed their 
utensils on blocks of nitre. The fire melted the 
nitre and the sand, and produced a vitrified sub- 
stance, which improvement converted into pure 
glass. The Tombs of Thebes demonstrate that 
4,000 years ago the manufacture of glass was 
well known to the Egyptians. The frescoes ex- 
hibit glass-blowers forming bottles and vials of 
green glass. The specimens of Egyptian vials in 
the British Museum are by no means inelegant ; 
they have long necks bulging towards the bottom, 
which, when filled with any liquid, would be 
much less easily subverted than the vials in com- 
mon use amongst us. Pocket-bottles, cased in 
leather, such as are used in sporting, for contain- 
ing spirits or liqueurs, are amongst the curious 
relics of the Theban glass manufacture. It is 
clear, from specimens that are left, that the an- 
cient Egyptians knew how to make easts in vitri- 
fied materials, and to counterfeit in glass the 
amethyst and the emerald, with a degree of suc- 
cess unequalled in any country. Nor were they 
unpractised in the ingenious process by whieh the 
representation of a bird or flower may appear to 
be imprisoned within a piece of glass, so as to 


reference to the chemical knowledge displayed in | form part of its own substance. It appears that 
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they constructed the device from filaments of col- 
ored glass, in the first instance ; it was then cov- 
ered with transparent lamine of glass, and all 
were fused together with so much skill that no 
joinings in any part of the work can even now 
be detected by the most powerful magnifier. In 
these specimens the colored device appears as 

rfect on one side as the other. Figures of 
birds were thus composed ; and if cut through at 
intervals, each portion so divided contained in 
itself a perfect copy of the bird. The celebrated 
Portland vase was long supposed to be a real sar- 
donyx; but it is now known to be formed of 
layers of purple-colored glass united by fusion. 
By similar superfusion, the glass pieces used in 
the mosaics on the vaults of the domes at Venice 
have been enabled to preserve unimpaired their 
original coloring and gilding. A small diamond 
of the glass mosaic was gilded in the usual way, 
and then thinly coated with the vitrified material 
while in a state of fusion. This was an Egyptian 
art. The gold color and device appear incor- 
porated with and struck through the body of the 
glass, so as to appear the same on both sides. 
An Egyptian sarcophagus of granite may be occa- 
sionally seen cased over in the same manner, in 
order to preserve unimpaired the sculptures and 
legends engraved upon the stone. To the eye of 
an ordinary observer, several necklaces, scarabei, 
brooches, and small ornamental figures in the 
cases of the new Egyptian Room would appear 
composed of precious stones. They are, in fact, 
at least the great majority of them, composed of 
glass throughout the whole substance, or of mate- 
rials covered with a glass coating. The tasteful 
colored networks of glass bugles, with which the 
wrappers of mummies were decorated, were made 
of the same materials, and are remarkable as 
being identical with similar ornaments made into 
bracelets, headbands, and waistbands, by fair dilet- 
tantis at the present day. With reference to 
the larger examples of vitreous superfusion to 
which reference has been made, a sarcophagus of 
this description was found by Belzoni in the 
Tombs of the Kings. The historical assertion is 
well known, and has frequently provoked com- 
mentary, that the body of Alexander, cased in 
gold, was buried at Alexandria, in a coffin com- 
posed entirely of glass. If the record be true, it 
is probable that the body so inclosed in glass was, 
for protection sake, reinclosed within a granite or 
other more durable sarcophagus. 
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We directed the attention of our readers, some 
short time since, to the probable establishment of 
atmospheric railv'ays upon many of the great lines 
of this kingdom : we likewise announced our inten- 
tion of devoting some space to the consideration 
of Mr. Pilbrow’s invention : this task we have been 
spared, by the kind permission of Dr. Hewlett to 
transfer to our columns his admirable paper on the 
subject, which, when read before the Society of 
Arts, deservedly obtained the warmest approbation. 
It explains, in so simple, easy, and intelligible a 
form, all the leading points, that no language of 
ours could render it more available to those who 
feel anxious to know what are the views enter- 
tained by the original proprietors of the patent, 
and those who are about to embark their capital in 
carrying out ascheme which promises to be of 








such public utility. The vast mass of persons 
who are now deeply interested in all that belongs 
to rapid locomotion may have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves how far the plan proposed 
is likely to be serviceable: for ourselves, we en- 
tertain but one opinion, which is, that it should be 
urged upon the consideration of all those whose 
business it is to carry out the gigantic schemes 
nc Ww in agitation. 

‘*In no subject is an active, energetic, and com- 
mercial people more deeply interested than in the 
means for safe and expeditious intercommunica- 
tion; and, as we have long maintained a high 
preeminence among the civilized nations of the 
earth for our zeal, enterprize, and commerce, we 
can only expect to secure these honorable dis- 
tinctions by affording every possible encourage- 
ment to those inventions and discoveries which 
have a tendency to bring the arts and sciences to 
the highest degree of culture and practical utility. 
The truth of this statement has been admitted ; 
and yet a strange but most decided opposition has 
been raised to almost every remarkable invention 
that has been introduced during the last fifty 
years. The proposed locomotive steam-car- 
riage was most violently opposed by the devout 
lovers of stage-coach travelling. The olden times 
and the olden ways were so much admired, that 
any innovations on the olden practices were 
dreaded with a terror—a little less than that felt 
at an approaching earthquake. That the whole 
host of interested parties should be opposed to a 
new and improved mode or travelling was no more 
than might be expected, because the doctrine of 
vested rights, as maintained and practically carried 
out in this country, had ever been a mighty bar- 
rier to all social and moral improvements. But 
that parties, who had no such rights to be jeop- 
ardized or damaged, should be opposed, must be a 
matter of surprise to every reflecting mind; for 
not a few, both in Bristol and Birmingham, were 
to be found, who, on hearing of the respective rail- 
ways proposing to accomplish twenty miles an 
hour, said, with much complaceney— Let others 
venture their necks who please; but as for me | 
am quite contented to travel at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, including all stoppages, and think 
it is speed enough for any reasonable man.’ And 
so it was, according to the means employed— 
means which involved no small amount of suffering 
and cruelty to animals; but now that locomotive 
power has become a general mode for the trans- 
mission of men and chattels, the very persons who 
were so timid, and so dreading consequences, are 
now among its warmest advocates and substantial 
patrons.’ Yet this must not be regarded as an 
ultimatum, but merely a step in the ever-advanc- 
ing course of improvement. Seeing how former 
inventions have been treated, on their first intro- 
duction to public notice, by the populace at large, 
it is no more than experience has taught us to 
expect, that every bold invention, developing some 
new power, should meet with a similar treatment ; 
and upon this principle, a host of prejudices are 
arrayed against atmospheric railways. The preju- 
dices which have existed against former inven- 
tions, and subsequently given way to approbation 
and admiration of the highest order, induce the 
writer of this paper to think, that those preju- 
dices arose from a want of information, and a con- 
sequent misapprehension of the whole invention. 
This is certainly the case in reference to many 
who are opposed to atmospheric railways; they 
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talk of accidents occurring by this mode of travel- 
ling which must, of necessity, be more fatal than 
accidents by the locomotive power. No mode of 
travelling can pledge an entire exemption from 
accidents. A small piece of orange peel on our 
ordinary pavements may occasion the death of the 
man who accidentally puts his foot upon it. But 
this is very different from a company of men look- 
ing pale with fear, dreading that a shower of 
pumpkins from the moon will dash them to pieces, 
when they have not as yet any credible testimony 
that there are pumpkin gardens in the moon. 
With the utmost respect for the fears of the timid, 
and the misconceptions of the uninformed, we 
venture to think, that a few plain matter-of-fact 
statements will have a tendency to dissipate their 
fears, and correct their misconceptions. Correct 
definition is the foundation of all sound informa- 
tion. The terms constantly employed on this 
topic are ‘locomotive power’ and ‘ atmospheric 
principle or power.’ Locomotive power is the 
mechanical force identifying itself with the car- 
riages moved. Atmospheric power is a mechani- 
cal force acting on the carriages through different 
media—a force renewable at intervals on the line 
—so that the atmospheric power is often classed 
with the stationary, as the impulse, or cause of 
motion, is only at intervals, as in some railways, 
such as Blackwall, the rope by which the car- 
riages are moved is put in motion by a power that 
is entirely fixed il distinct from the carriages 
themselves. The history of atmospheric railways 
will satisfactorally show that the principle is not 
so new—and, consequently, the plans constructed 
on it by no means so jejune and immature—as 
some imagine. If seven cities have contended for 
the honor of being the birthplace of Homer, it is 
no wonder that many persons who have had think- 
ings and imaginings on the subject, should contend 
for the honor of being the inventor of the atmos- 
pheric mode of propulsion. There are some diffi- 
culties in tracing this Nile to its right source ; the 
first authentic data, however, which we have im- 
mediately connected with the subject, is the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet in 1810, by Mr. Medhurst, 
in London, in which he proposed the idea of em- 
ploying the power of the atmosphere created in an 
extended tube laid between the rails and commu- 
nicating the moving power thus obtained to propel 
carriages travelling along a road. Mr. Pinkus, 
however, asserts, that Mr. Medhurst only pro- 
posed the impracticable part of Papin’s plan of 
forcing air under the compression of many atmos- 
pheres, as several others before him had done, 
adding, at a subsequent date, the idea of moving 
a piston through an under-ground tunnel, by fore- 
ing in air behind it, from distances of twenty miles 
apart, and, by means of such piston and tunnel, 
impelling passengers and goods. Medhurst’s first 
plan was to convey letters and goods by means of 
rarefaction and compression of air in a channel six 
feet high and five feet wide, contained in a paved 
road or iron railway. Mr. Medhurst, it should be 
observed, took out no patent, performed no exper- 
iments, and distributed his pamphlets chiefly 
amongst his friends; so great controversy has 
always existed as to the legitimacy and extent of 
his claims. In 1824 he contested his claims to 
invention, in a paper war with Mr. Valance ; and 
in 1840, Mr. Pinkus contested them. In 1817, 
Mr. Lewis proposed a plan, which was a modifi- 
cation of that of Medhurst’s. In 1824, Mr. Va- 
ance took out a patent for this method of an un- 
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derground tunnel, also availing himself of rarefac- 
tion and atmospheric pressure. Mr. Valance 
made experiments with his system at Brighton, 
but does not appear to have been successful, so 
that his patent produced him no return, while Mr. 
Medhurst claimed priority of the invention. There 
is, however, strong reason for deciding that Mr. 
Valance first proposed employing the power of the 
atmosphere against a vacuum for railway pur- 
poses, as Mr. Medhurst did a plenum. 

** In 1828 Mr. Medhurst republished his pamphlet 
of 1810, and he then proposed to use a tube com- 
paratively much smaller, to enclose a piston in it, 
and to transmit its action to the outside through a 
longitudinal opening ; he proposed also to have 
stationary engines twenty miles apart, for forcing 
in air. Of this plan he published a drawing, 
showing along box, and a pipe suspended over a 
channel of water, in order to make a water joint 
or valve. According to the assertions of some of 
his friends, he made experiments with this and 
failed, from the impossibility, explicitly says one, 
of making the continuous communication from the 
inside of the pipe to the carriage tight enough to 
allow a useful degree of rarefaction to be pro- 
duced; Mr. Pinkus, however, says that he was 
well informed that Mr. Medhurst never made a 
single experiment. The suggestion of that mode 
of railway transit appears to be fairly due to Mr. 
Medhurst; the important step of creating a va- 
caum before the piston belongs to Mr. Valance, 
while the further improvement of attaching the 

iston to an external carriage is disputed by Mr. 

edhurst and Mr. Pinkus; Mr. Medhurst’s pam- 
hlet is certainly the first publication, while Mr. 
inkus quotes no evidence as to his own claims. 
On the Ist of March, 1834, Mr. Pinkus brought 
out his first patent; and in this he proposed as a 
valve, one in the form of a cord or rope, and 
which he calls a valvular cord. Mr. Pinkus 
states that in 1830 he had again prepared fresh 
plans and specifications, such as are now enrolled, 
and that he had exhibited them to his friends, and 
in 1833 commenced his patent. In 1834 he con- 
structed a large working model, which was pub- 
licly exhibited in Wigmore street; according to 
the Samuda advocates, the experiments were a 
complete failure ; but in 1836 an association was 
formed for working under Mr. Pinkus’ principle, 
and contracts were made for works, to demonstrate 
the principle. In 1836 Mr. Pinkus took out 
another patent for this country, with improve- 
ments, and also for foreign countries; in this the 
valve was formed of iron plates, secured to felt, to 
lay against pieces of wood, which he proposes to 
fix to the inner sides of the trough, as presenting 
a smoother surface than cast-iron: he also de- 
scribed a spring copper valve, fastened at its foot 
to the pipe, and meeting at the top in the shape 
of an inverted V. The system was then called 
the pneumatic system, and excited a good deal of 
attention, and much controversy. At this period 
works were designed to be applied on the West 
London Railway, at Wormwood Scrubbs; the 
works nearly completed a line half a mile in 
length, formed on the margin of the Kensington 
Canal, which was united with that line of rail- 
way; Messrs. Samuda and Hague were the con- 
tractors for the engines, the former also for the 
mains and valves. Mr. Clegg is claimed by Mr. 
Pinkus as having been at that time confidentially 
employed and consulted by him, and as having 
witnessed the progress of the experiments; to 
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these assertions of Mr. Pinkus we have not seen a 
satisfactory answer; certain it is, that on the 3rd 
of January, 1839, a patent was taken out by 
Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, from which practical 
results have been obtained. The grand principle 
of the improved atmospheric plan, up to this 
period, was herinetically sealing the valve with a 
composition each time the train passed. In 1838, 
experiments had been made on this plan at Chaiilot, 
through the exertions of Mr. James Bonfit. Next, 
an extensive experiment was performed on Worm- 
wood Secrubbs, on the West London Railway, 
Mr. Pinkus’ apparatus having been removed, his 
company falling to the ground for want of funds. 
The portion of the line selected was half a mile 
long, with a rise of 1 in 120 for rather more than 
half the distance, and 1 in 115 for the remainder. 
On the 11th of June, 1840, this line was opened 
for experiments, and these were attended with 
sufficient suecess, and so far sanctioned by the 
approval of eminent engineers, as to justify further 
proceedings. We should observe, that on the 3rd 
August, 1839, Mr. Pinkus obtained a third patent, 
in which he describes a valve and composition 
precisely similar to Clegg and Samuda’s; on the 
24th March, 1841, a fourth, where he proposes a 
gaso-pueumatic power. About 1841, Mr. Bonfit 
set up at Havre, in the factory of M. Nilbus, 
machinery for manufacturing Clegg and Samuda’s 
valve. Atthe close of 1843, Clegg and Samuda’s 
plan was laid down on the Dalkey line for the 
short distance of one mile and a quarter; this is a 
continuation of the Dublin and Kingstown line. 
And in the subsequent history of atmospheric 
railways, we have last—but, as we imagine, not 
least—the extraordinary but simple invention of 
Mr. James Pilbrow, which obtained a patent on 
the 18th November, 1844; this invention does 
away with the continuous valve altogether, having 
many other advantages which preceding inventions 
cannot claim. 

‘* As the two plans which now chiefly engage 
the attention of the public are that of Messrs. 
Clegg and Samuda, and that of Mr. Pilbrow, we 
purpose, in a subsequent part of this paper, to 
give a minute description of each of these plans, 
and a comparative estimate of both. At present 
we invite your attention tothe general advantages 
of the atmospheric system above steam locomotive 
power. A diminution of expenditure is one of 
the most obvious advantages. In the original out- 
lay there is not a necessity for that extensive lev- 
elling as is now required; engines of very great 
power will not be needed ; the wear and tear of 
materials will be diminished; and, by conse- 
quence, the rates of charges for travelling will be 
lessened, and cheap travelling will be secured 
with a certainty of increased safety and comfort. 
This advantage of safety is one of paramount im- 
portance. The atmospheric system precludes all 
the terrible calamities of bursting boilers and burn- 
ing trains, with which the public has become pain- 
fully familiar. Running off the line is also 
avoided, since, in the atmospheric system, the 
impelling power is at the centre of gravity, and 
must, from its action, keep the train on the rails. 
A collision of trains, from which such disastrous 
results have arisen, cannot possibly take place on 
the atmospheric principle. Then, not to enter 
into any metaphysical discussion of the question, 
how much the very consciousness of safety pro- 
motes our comfort—it may suffice to say, that the 
atmospheric system offers a full enjoyment of the 





pure atmosphere of heaven as you quietly glide 
on by an invisible power, and entire freedom from 
the clanking of cumbrous machinery, flying sparks, 
hot cinders, and strong sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Another advantage is, increased speed—the aver- 
age rate of travelling by the atmospheric power 
being fifty miles an hour, while the highest 
velocity of travelling on the fastest line, by steam, 
is thirty miles an hour; and, in a country where 
time is appreciated as property of great value, 
this must be considered of paramount importance 
did it exist alone ; but when speed can be secured 
at less expense, and with increased safety and 
comfort, no doubt can exist to which system the 
most decided preference is to be given. 

‘* The plans of atmospheric railways, now fairly 
before the public, claim our particular attention. 
The first we notice is that of Clegg and Samuda ; 
and we cannot do better than give the descrip- 
tion drawn up by M. Arago. We shall now say 
a few words on the manner in which they have 
contrived to establish an immediate and unyielding 
connexion between the piston, on which the at- 
mosphere acts as a moving power, and the lead- 
ing carriage of a train running outside the tube on 
the ordinary rails. This inflexible connexion, of 
which we have just spoken, could not be estab- 
lished conveniently, except by means of a metal 
rod passing from the piston to the carriage. Now, 
as it is necessary that this connexion should be 
maintained during the entire course of the piston, 
there must be a longitudinal opening in the upper 
surface of the tube. It is along this upper slit 
that the metal arm travels, by means of which 


the movement of the piston is communicated to 


the leading carriage of the train, and thence to all 
the others. This rod, or arm, has been very 
justly called the connecting or moving arm, or 
plate. But, it may be asked, if there is an open- 
ing in the tube, how is the vacuum to be pro- 
duced? We give the reply. The opening is 
continued the whole length of a valve, by which 
it is hermetically closed ; the vacuum can be thus 
successively produced in that part of the tube to 
the left and right of the piston, as in the closed 
tube, of which we have spoken in the commence- 
ment. By a movement, to which we shall pres- 
ently refer, the valve is partially opened near the 
piston, so as to let the connecting plate pass ; after 
which it immediately falls by its own weight. 
This is the most delicate part of the apparatus. 
If the valve actually closes the opening, a perfect 
vacuum is produced and maintained, by which 
we obtain a permanent and powerful moving 
force. On the contrary, should the valve allow 
the air to enter by any fissure, we cannot produce 
a sufficient vacuum but by having recourse to a 
very powerful air-pump—and, moreover, this im- 
perfect vacuum can only be supported by the 
continual action of the pump. The longitudinal 
valve, which closes the opening of the tube, is 
formed of a strip of leather of indefinite length, 
strengthened above and below by a series of iron 
plates of about a foot long, and not leaving a 
space between them of more than three eighths 
of an inch. Weight is thus given to the valve 
without destroying its elasticity. The leather is 
closely and hermetically fastened by one of its 
edges to one side of the opening. ‘The other edge 
remains unattached and movable; and, when 
the valve is closed, it merely rests on the second 
lip of the opening, which has been previously 
covered in its entire length by a composition of 
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wax ortallow. When the valve opens, that edge 
of the leather fastened to the tube bends, and thus 
acts as a true hinge. The valve is never raised 
to a perpendicular position; its movement never 
exceeds an angle of forty-five degrees. The mere 
falling of the valve by its own weight does not 
give it sufficient adherence to the edge of the 
opening, so as to prevent the entrance of air into 
the tube; therefore it scarcely resumes its place 
before it is heavily pressed by a wheel fixed at 
the back of the leading carriage, to which also is 
attached a cylinder filled with burning charcoal, 
for the purpose of melting the composition of 
tallow and wax by which the valve is held down. 
This is a full description of the Clegg and Samuda 
atmospheric railway. Did time allow, we might 
also notice a similar plan by M. Hallette, of 
Arras. 

‘« We come now to notice the invention by Mr. 
Pilbrow, C. E., for which a patent has been taken 
out. Now this invention does not appear to be, 
like many of its predecessors, a mere improve- 
ment in some mechanical detail, but seems rather 
to be a new creation—a new system altogether. 
It might be asked, where Clegg and Samuda’s 
patent differs from Pinkus’, &c., or what have 
Clegg and Samuda done? but no one will find it 
necessary to investigate far to discover the differ- 
ence here—no one will ask that question as to 
Pilbrow’s. By this plan, the necessity for the 
continuous valve ranning along the upper part of 
the tube is entirely avoided; the connexion be- 
tween the propulsive principle within and the 
carriages without being obtained in a manner 
entirely distinct. The propulsion tube, instead 
of being broken, or stopped at intervals of a few 
miles, extends unbroken for the whole distance. 
At intervals, on the top of the propulsion tube— 
say every thirty feet—there are placed boxes and 
supports. Within these boxes are cogged wheels 
or smooth-surfaced wheels, (a combination of the 
two, as the model is now before you,) working 
horizontally on an axle or shaft, the upper portion 
of which passes through an aperture in the top 
of the box, and at the outside, or above these 
boxes, the same axles are made to bear rollers or 
wheels similar to those inside the box. The pas- 
sages through which the shafts pass are rerdered 
air-tight by the shoulders or flat fillet turned upoa 
the shafis. [The lecturer referred to diagrams. 
Attached to the propulsion piston is a long 
or bar, nearly fitting the small square channel or 
tube, cast upon the propulsion tube ; and, running 
along with the piston, is condacted by this smaller 
tube between the lower wheels. Either side of 
this bar is covered with cogs, or is smooth, or a 
combination of the two, as the case may be, [the 
lecturer referred to diagrams and model,] corre- 
sponding with the surface of the wheels within 
the boxes above described. It should be men- 
tioned, also, that these wheels, or rollers, are 
made to project in a slight degree within the 
smaller tube. [The lecturer pointed out the dis- 
tinction between the adhesion and cog plan; the 
latter not being indispensable, but, on the con- 
trary, arrangements which many prefer.] As 
to the aoat in particular, which meets all the 
objections raised against other forms or arrange- 
ments of this invention, the manner of working 
the apparatus is simply this :—the air being ex- 
hausted from the propulsion tube, the piston, with 
its rod attached, is moved along inside it by the 
pressure of the external atmosphere ; and, as it 








moves, the rod works on the wheels on the inside, 
turns them round, and, as they turn the wheels 
outside, the boxes turn also. These external 
wheels are then made to act u the train, by 
means of a rod attached to it, similar to that at- 
tached to the piston within ; and thus, as the pis- 
ton moves along inside the tube, the first carriage 
of the train moves along also over it outside the 
tube, through the medium of this double set of 
wheels and rods. In attempting to give a com- 
parative estimate of these two plans, it is right 
to state that Clegg and Samuda’s plan has most 
of the general advantages which atmospheric 
railways have over the present locomotive prin- 
ciple. The great distinction, however, between 
the system of Messrs. Samuda and that of Mr. 
Pilbrow is this—that in the former the connexion 
between the carriage train and the propulsion 
piston is direct ; in the latter it is indirect, a third 
medium being employed. Another important dis- 
tinction is that the Samuda system has the pro- 
pulsion tube above ground, and has insuperable 
difficulties in crossing roads, and in intersecting 
other lines; the Pilbrow invention, placing the 
tube below the surface, gets rid of all the objec- 
tions in regard to crossing and diverging lines 
from the main trunk. The continuous valve of 
the Samuda plan, must necessarily occasion much 
leakage, while the Pilbrow plan, dispensing with 
the valve altogether, no leakage from that cause 
ean possibly arise. The leakage of Samuda’s 
plan is equal to 5-horse power per mile, but Pil- 
brow’s only 2+ horse power during the whole 
time of working every ten miles; the Samuda 
plan requires an exhausting engine at short inter- 
vals of about two miles and a half; the Pilbrow 

lan can be worked with only one engine at the 
interval of ten miles. The Samuda plan is remark- 
ably complex, and, therefore, may be subject to 
frequent interruptions for repairs. As M. Arago 
inquires—‘ Can we hope for future success from 
a system, into which enters, as principal agents, 
a strip of leather of immense length, a composition 
of wax and tallow, and a hot iron to dissolve the 
wax!’ Now, the Pilbrow plan is remarkable 
for its simplicity, and the fewness of agents em- 
ployed. It is much to be lamented that the Pil- 
brow plan has been attacked, and difficulties as- 
cribed to it, for which no grounds whatever exist 
—difficulties which have no existence whatever 
but in the imagination of the objector. Even the 
imagined difficulties must be frankly met, such 
as ‘the fine ground metallic surfaces of the 
wheels soon being injured ;’ ‘the friction and 
wear of the spindles by dust ;’ but the most for- 
midable objection was stated against the use of 
cogs—that great s would certainly break or 
strip the cogs. ow, the inventor has stated 
in his pamphlet, and in this room, (January 8,) 
that you may dispense with the cogs, and make 
use of adhesion, or a combination of the two, at 
high velocities, though it is right here to state, 
that an experiment has been made with the cogs 
at the rate of fifty-five miles per hour, and they 
did not break or strip. It, however, would be 
perfectly useless to spend time in refuting objec- 
tions which have been either anticipated or already 
proved groundless."’ 

One very important point which we deem it 
tight to notice, is, that it is immaterial whether 
cog-wheels, threaded-grooved-wheels, or plain 
surface-wheels, be employed. The principle of 
the invention is the entirely new method by which 
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the impelling power is connected with the car- 
riages. And thisis the chief feature in the inven- 
tion, together with the great principle which dis- 
tinguishes it from every former invention, viz., 
the entire absence of any continuous valve. 





From the Polytechnic Review. 
LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 


In the ‘* Times” of the 16th April there is a letter 
from Sir James South descriptive of this magnifi- 
cent instrument, and of some of the observations 
made by it: there is one upon the occultation of a 
star by the dark part of the moon, which produced 
a phenomenon that, Sir James says, is involved in 
impenetrable mystery. The following is the ac- 
count he gives, and the solution which is now of- 
fered will, perhaps, render the matter apparent. 

“On the 15th of March, when the moon was 
seven days and a half old, I never saw her unillu- 
mined disk so beautifully, nor her mountains so 
temptingly measurable. On my first looking into 
the telescope, a star of about the seventh magni- 
tude was some minutes of a degree distant from 
the moon’s dark limb. Seeing that its occultation 
by the moon was inevitable, as it was the first oc- 
cultation which had been observed with that tele- 
scope, I was anxious it should be observed by its 
noble maker, and very much do I regret that, 
through kindness towards me, he would not ac- 
cede to my wish; for the star, instead of disap- 
pearing the moment the moon’s edge came in con- 
tact with it, apparently glided on the moon’s dark 
face as if it had been seen through a transparent 
moon, or as if the star were between me and the 
moon. It remained on the moon’s disk nearly two 
seconds of time, and then instantly disappeared at 
10h. 9m. 59.72s. sidereal time. 

‘*t have seen this apparent projection of a star 
on the moon’s face several times, but, from the 
great brilliancy of the star, this was the most 
beautiful I ever saw. 

““'The cause of this phenomenon is involved in 
impenetrable mystery.’’ 

Previous to the occultation, there existed a ray 
of light from the star to the eye of the observer. 
Now, whether the light is transmitted particle by 
on eagte or whether light is transmitted by undu- 
ation, which the result of observations and the 
balance of probability renders the more certain, 
the following effect would be the same. 

The ray of light represents the star in all its 
parts the moment the star is obscured by the pas- 
sage of the moon, the star itself being fixed, the 
tay would not disappear until the time had elapsed 
which it takes to pass from the moon to the earth, 
a distance of 240,000 miles, this taking up two 
seconds of time or thereabout, the spectrum of the 
star would remain on the eye during that space, 
and then would instantly be lost. The moon it- 
self continuing to advance would give the spectrum 
the appearance of passing a short distance upon 
its face, and, as Sir James says, leading us to sup- 
pose the star was seen through the moon. 

Sir James South afterwards, in relation to the 
passage of the satellites of Jupiter over his face, 
asks the following question : 

** Will the telescope tell us why the satellites of 
Jupiter, which generally pass over Jupiter's face 
as disks nearly of white light, sometimes traverse 
it as black patches?” 

In endeavoring to solve the preceding question, 
we shall have to state a few facts about which 
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there is no dispute. The diameter of Jupiter is 
well known to be 94,100, while that of the earth 
is 7970. The largest of the satellites of Jupiter 
in its diameter is not equal to that of the earth. 
These respective diameters will give proportionate 
areas on the spheres of surfaces capable of reflect- 
ing solar light. The magnitude of these surfaces 
will give very different appearances of light ac- 
cording to the mass which they present, and con- 
sequently, the reflected light of Jupiter from its 
immense area, which is so much larger than the 
earth, although at a distance of more than five 
times that of the earth from the sun, will receive 
and reflect a far greater amount of light than the 
earth, or its own satellites, which will account for 
the intensity of the luminous appearance of Ju- 
piter. We judge of the intensities of light by 
comparison ; for instance, a board painted white 
will appear far darker than writing-paper, and 
writing-paper darker than snow newly deposited. 
The intensity of light, therefore, upon a satellite 
will be greatly less than that of Jupiter: but we 
must go a little farther; light is reflected most 
intensely precisely at the angle of incidence. 
Now the reflective spaces on a sphere of small 
dimensions are very greatly less from this circum- 
stance than the space upon one of far greater area. 
If, for instance, any one will hang up a whited ball 
and east a ray of light upon it, he will find, ex- 
cepting in the angle of incidence, which depends 
upon the situation of the eye of the observer, that 
the rest of the parts of the ball, as they recede 
from that angle, will become darker. Now, these 
being the premises, we ought not to be surprised 
at a satellite possessing so very small a compara- 
tive share of light, in respect to its primary appear- 
ing dark on passing over the most luminous part 
of Jupiter, although it may appear light when 
viewed separately from him, or even whilst pass- 
ing over any of the less illuminated parts of the 
planet itself. 

The small quantity of light that these satel- 
lites reflect, and not its intensity on the angle of 
incidence, is the reason that these satellites are not 
seen by the naked eye upon the earth. 

We trust that the foregoing explanation is 
sufficiently evident, at the same time that we re- 
spectfully submit that if astronomers would make 
themselves masters of a little natural philosophy in 
addition to their great attainments as mathemati- 
cians, they would be able to solve not only many 
of the appearances of which we are now cogni- 
zant, and on which there seems to be an extraordi- 
nary degree of ignorance, but also to account for 
those new and important facts, which we fully de- 
pend upon being made known, by the further use 
and contemplated improvement, according to Le- 
maire’s plan, in Lord Rosse’s telescope, for the 
spirited and able construction of which his lord- 
ship has laid the scientific world under enduring 
obligations. J. A. Borron. 





Cotiece or Cuemistry.—There is every rea- 
son to believe that this undertaking, as it is highly 
patronized, will be carried out. It is to be re- 
greited that the schools already existing are not 
considered sufficient for the supply of accomplished 
chemists. 


Ramway wnper tHe Tuames.—The plan for 
forming a railway through the tunnel, proposed 
by the late Mr. Samuda, has been submitted to 
the proprietors. ‘The expense will not exceed ten 
thousand pounds. 
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From the Polytechnic Review. 
ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY. 


Mr. Farrett, the inventor of this curious sys- 
tem, exhibited a model at the Dublin Society's 
house during the late cattle show, and delivered a 
lecture on it in the gallery, which was densely 
crowded, on Wednesday the 23d ult. After 
alluding to the great advantages which have arisen 
from the invention of railways, and to the merits 
and demerits of the various plans, Mr. Farrell, 
pointing to his model, said :— 

‘* | have given this invention the title of ‘ Archi- 
medean,’ from some resemblance that it bears to 
the water-engine, invented by the celebrated Ar- 
chimedes, which appears to have been a tube 
coiled spirally round a cylinder; but as a cylinder 
of eighteen inches diameter would be expensive 
and cumbrous, I substituted a comparatively small 
shaft of iron-tubing of about four inches diameter, 
and the spiral or thread of the screw I support by 
wrought-iron arms of sufficient strength, keyed on 
the shaft and bolted tothe spiral. ‘The screw pro- 
peller thus formed is made in separate lengths of 
from twelve to fifteen feet, and connected by coup- 
lings at each joint, that allow a sufficient freedom 
to meet any accidental sinking of the rails, or any 
required divergence from a straight line. These 
lengths rest on metal-bearing saddles that are 
bolted to the cross-sleepers of the railway. This 
screw propeller is laid down in the middle of the 
track, and caused to revolve upon its axis by steam 
or water power, and, when revolving, the spiral 
rail presses against a pair of wheels that are sus- 
pended from the frame of the leading carriage of 
the train, one wheel being at either side of the 
axis of the screw; so that while the carriage is 
propelled forward by the pressure of the spiral 
against the periphery of one of the wheels, it is 
prevented from acquiring accelerated motion or 
running irregularly forward by the other wheel, 
which follows and presses against the spiral on the 
other side of the axis, and thus aids in giving a 
revolving motion to the screw propeller. ‘These 
wheels, which form the only connection between 
the trains and the propeller, are perfectly under 
the control of the conductor, who, by turning the 
handle of the vertical screw, can raise them up, 
and thus disengage them from the propeller, and, 
by continuing the same action, can apply the 
breaks to the bearing wheels, and thus stop the 
train at any point of the line. It is proposed that 
the stationary engines be placed three miles apart, 
and that each engine shall turn a mile and a half 
screw propeller in each direction from it; the 
power will be communicated from the engine by 
means of a friction-clutch, let into a cylinder cast 
on the back of the spur-wheel. By this means, 
should the shaft meet with any accidental obstruc- 
tion, it will be saved from any strain. Thus far 
this invention is applicable to any existing rail- 
way ; the propeller can be Jaid down and secured 
to the cross-sleepers of the railway, and the pro- 
pelling wheels and lifting apparatus attached to as 
many of the carriages as would be required for 
leading carriages. The model, however, em- 
braces another improvement. It may be seen that 
the wheels have no flanges, and there is a pair of 
friction wheels at either end of the carriage that 
run against the centre guide rail, that rests 
on, and is firmly secured to the apex of the tri- 
angular bearing saddles which support the pro- 
peller. 





‘*'The advantages I expect to be derived from 
this invention are economy in construction, econo- 
my in power for locomotion, and facility for trans- 
mitting frequent trains with perfect safety. 

** The facility which the Archimedean possesses 
for ascending inclined planes, places it on a par in 
this respect with the atmospheric system, by 
which, as I have before shown, a saving in con- 
struction to the amount of 4000/. per mile may be 
effected, taking the estimate of the Irish railway 
commissioners as our standard. The relative esti- 
mates will stand thus: locomotive railway, 
13,0007. per mile ; atmospheric railway, including 
the tubes for double line, 18,000/. per mile ; Ar- 
chimedean, including the propeller for double line 
11,000/. per mile ; these amounts are given, it will 
be remembered, as merely comparative estimates, 
On the Archimedean system, therefore, the saving 
in the cost of construction, when compared with 
the locomotive, is 2,000/. per mile, and compared 
with the atmospheric, 7,000/. per mile of double 
line. With respect to the cost of locomotion, it 
will be sufficient for our purpose, as I have before 
stated, that the locomotive and the atmospheric 
systems might be considered nearly on a par as to 
annual expense, to compare the Archimedean with 
the locomotive system. 

** As the power is conveyed directly from the 
pews mover to the trains by means of the screw, 

cannot conceive that there is any power lost, ex- 
cept that which is absorbed in turning the screw 
propeller and keeping it in motion. The weight 
of a mile and a half propeller is about eighty tons. 
If we allow the power expended in turning this 
amount to ten-horse power, (and by the use of 
friction rollers this might be greatly reduced,) as I 
propose a twenty-horse engine to each three mile 
station of single way, and two such engines on a 
double line, which could work in concert, each 
engine would, therefore, have a spare power equal 
to the propulsion of more than 30 tons, at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour ; and as trains might be trans- 
mitted in rapid succession without danger of col- 
lision, trains of 20 tons might be transmitted at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour without increasing the 
engine power, and thus meet the demands of the 
most extensive traffic, at a cost considerably under 
one fourth of the expense of locomotive power on 
the present systems. ‘The saving would therefore 
be on a railway 100 miles long, 200,000/. in the 
cost of construction, which at five per cent. is 
10,0007. per annum, and on the cost of locomotive 
75,000/., making a total annual saving of more 
than 80,0007. per annum on a line of 100 miles in 
length, of very extensive traffic.’’ Mr. Farrell 
concluded by stating that, startling as those calcu- 
lations appeared, he was persuaded they would be 
borne out by results. 





ANASTATIC PRINTING. 


Mr. Farapay commenced his lecture at the Royal 
Institution on Friday evening last, by expressing 
his fears that, not being in any way connected 
with the subject, he might not plead so zealously 
in its favor as he did when he brought before them 
his own inventions; but if he did not render the 
—- quite clear, it was to be considered as en- 


tirely his own fault, the inventor having placed 
every information at his disposal. He hoped to be 
able, even during the short time allotted to the 
lecture, to show practically the process, as the 
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workman, extremely skilful in the science, could 
show practically the working. The word “ anas- 
tatic’’ signified, he was informed by scholars, a 
raising up; in other words, a revival of what 
might be considered as dead and useless. Having 
given this definition of the name, before showing 
its workings, he had most distinctly to repudiate 
the slightest intention of in any way recommend- 
ing it or pledging himself for its success. How- 
ever it might eventually turn out, his opinion could 
never be brought against him, for he had given 
none. He considered this caution necessary, as 
he found his name constantly brought forward as 
recommending this theory or that theory, or iden- 
tified indeed with things with which he had not 
the slightest acquaintance. That very day, in- 
deed, he had received a letter upon his supposed 
advocacy of perpetual motion. His duty was but to 
explain, as clearly and briefly as he could, the in- 
vention now before them. It consisted in a plan 
of printing from a printed page, or an engraving, 
any number of copies. He would, to show the 
principle, take at random a leaf from the book, and 
give it over to the worker, and they would see the 
process in all its stages. ‘They would observe that 
he wetted first the print freely with dilute nitric 
acid. (The proportions the lecturer did not state, 
but we should judge its strength to be at least one 
of acid to four of water.) This was allowed to 
stand for some time—a few, minutes would be 
sufficient in the present case ; and they would next 
remark the extreme care of the worker to remove 
the excess of acid. This was effected by pressure 
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working amidst the excitement and bustle attend- 
ant upon the lecture. I will now call yout atten- 
tion to the repulsive action of water and oil. You 
are aware that when two smooth surfaces wetted 
with either oil or water are pressed together, they 
cohere with considerable force ; there is but little 
difficulty in sticking them together, though my 
strength is hardly sufficient to tear thein apart; 
this is not, as was formerly supposed, the cohesion 
of the surfaces, but the attraction of particles of 
water for water. We are indebted to Dr. Henry, 
of America, for the peculiarly instructive papers 
and experiments he has published, which, though 
out of place here, I hope, ere the season closes, to 
have the pleasure of again alluding to. . (Great 
applause.) I will pour upon this plate some col- 
ored water, and drop on it some oil: the water is, 
you see, driven to the sides; and this effect is even 
seen more strongly when I cover first the plate 
with oil, and pour on the water: it slides, as you 
see, over the plate; each, as it were, keeps pos- 
session in defiance of the other, the first applied 
holding possession ; and this is probably one cause 
why, after so many impressions, the printing keeps 
distinct, the repulsive action of the water pressing 
up the ink in place of allowing it to spread, even 
though it remains for some time soft. The possi- 
bility of taking impression by pressure has been 
well known a long time: by rubbing this news- 
paper strongly, with a piece of wood, against this 


|damp paper, I can obtain a very fair impression, 
| though the force I can employ is of course not for 
/a moment to be compared to the even and powerful 
between sheets of bibulous or blotting paper; this| pressure of the printing press. 


Now metallic 


sheet was then placed upon a plate of polished | plates resist strongly water when very highly pol- 


zinc. He would draw attention to the extreme 


ished, though, as you observe, I may pour water 


care with which the worker was polishing the|on this plate: its surface is not tarnished; the 
plate ; the slightest speck would be sufficient to| water moves lazily, like a slug, upon its surface. 
injure the impression. His hearers would now see | A little mucilage will at once remove this diffi- 
the system; the acid would soak through the pa-| culty; the gum enables it to spread smoothly over 
per, but on those places where the printing was /|the surface. There is not quite sufficient mucilage 


the acid could not penetrate. 


Printers’ ink, as | here, (this experiment failed,) but on the addition 


they were aware, was composed of lamp-black and | of a little more the effect is at once apparent. But 
a preparation of linseed oil, and this effectually | I will play further tricks with this plate; I will 
defended the plate from the acid. ‘‘ The wetted direct the man to rub off the impression from the 
paper and the plate are then submitted to heavy | plate—and this can be done easily by turpentine— 


pressure between two rollers, and the plate is, as 


}and the plate will be to all appearance as before it 


you see, strongly acted upon by the water; it is| was first submitted. Before doing so I will have 


now washed with gum-water, and this, though an 
apparently unimportant part of the process, is of 


first the plate entirely inked over; every part is 
/now covered. I place my finger on any part, and 


great practical importance ; it would appear tohave | you observe it covered with the ink, marking 
a most decided repulsive action on the ink. The| whatever I now touch. The worker will rub it 
plate can now be submitted to the action of the! with his cloth, and take an impression. You will 


inken roller; the parts protected by the printing 
will alone receive the ink, and in order to render 
this more decided, the zinc plate is now washed 
with phosphoric acid; the action of this acid is 
exceedingly obscure ; the phosphoric has no ad- 
vantage over the nitric or muriatic, but the differ- 
ence where the phosphoric is used is exceedingly 
apparent. Phosphoric acid is easily made, by 
leaving phosphorus in water exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere ; the phophorus absorbs oxygen, 
and forms the phosphoric acid. The worker, you 
see, uses considerable force in his operations with 
the gum-water and the phosphoric acid ; his ex- 
perience has shown him that the printing ink ad- 
heres now with some firmness, and you will be 
able to see the process of the printing. I hand 
over to the chairman, as your representative, the 
impression just worked off; you will, after the 
lecture, find it perfect. But it would be unfair to 





observe that the rubber has moved the ink only 
from those places to which it was not first applied, 
and the printing is as clear as before. He will 
now move off the ink entirely, and you would be- 
lieve that the plate was now destroyed: but no; 
the parts, once inked, though every atom of grease 
has been removed, will still receive only the ink, 
while the other parts will, as before, reject it; 
and again, you see, the printing goes on without 
hindrance. Eight thousand impressions have been, 
we believe, taken without the slightest difference 
between the first and the last in point of deteriora- 
tion: indeed, the order of perfection is generally 
reversed, the first being the most incomplete. In 
the copying by this process the old printing, there 
was a great difficulty presented by the dryness of 
the ink, which becomes nearly brittle: to remove 
this the paper was sponged with a solution of 
potash : this would soften the ink. ‘The potash 


judge of the practical working by the process now | was afterwards removed by soaking the paper in a 
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solution of tartaric acid. The paper becomes cov- 
ered with the glistening crystals of bitartrate of 
potash, cream of tartar. ‘These erystals refuse to 
mingle with, or to receive, the ink of the printers ; 
and the printed parts alone receiving it, a very 
excellent impression can be made by reinking the 
print before it is applied to the plate. A few 
specimens are before you: their genuineness is at 
once apparent from the style of the type, which no 
printer of the present day would use.”’ 








From the Spectator. 
LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. 


Any one who has visited Edinburgh from ten to 
twenty years ago, and been conducted to the Par- 
liament House among other lions—or receptacle 
of lions—must remember an advocate of rotund 
proportions, whose pinguetude was to him a bur- 
den as the grasshopper to the seer of old. But 


** His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 
As don the sterres in a frosty night.’’ 


The spirit within was not slumberous. A deft 
and well-trusted counsellor was he, and well-em- 
ployed at the bar. But to see the man in his 
glory, you must meet him after dinner, or, by our 
lady, nearer hearing of ‘‘ the chimes at midnight.” 
Within his portly body seem encased the com- 
bined spirit of all high jinkers since the time 
of Pleydell. Speeches he could make in which 
there was no meaning—perhaps no wit; and yet 
the most saturnine were compelled to join in the 
roar they provoked. Gaelic sermons he would 
say, and Gaelic songs he would sing; though of 
the knowledge of Gaelic he was innocent; and 
bewildered Celts listened and could not tell whether 
it was or was not their own language that fell 
so glibly from his lips. Italian bravuras he could 
troll, albeit Italian was to him an unknown tongue 
and Nature had denied him a musical ear; De 
Begnis listening the while to his improvisation 
with delight, and Tamburini with blank astonish- 
ment. When the acute indefatigable advocate 
slipped out of his wig and gown and away from 
his multitudinous briefs, he could seem a very 
incarnation of one of Shakspere’s clowns. And, 
though he served no nobleman or potentate in that 
capacity, yet was he liegeman to an order. In 
those merry days, Edinburgh had its Guelphs and 
Ghibellines—its Dundasites and its believers in the 
old ‘* Blue-and-yellow’’—perhaps still has, for in 
provincial circles such feuds are nursed with an 
inveterate pertinacity, to metropolitan circles incon- 
ceivable,) and ‘* Peter’? was astanch Tory. Ata 
cireuit-dinner in Jedburgh, some small Border 
laird grew angry because our hero marched out of 
the room before him, (unthinkingly, it may be, 
though in strict etiquette the precedence was his 
right,) and valorously demanded, ‘* Who are you, 
sir?’’ ‘** Who am I, sir?’’ responded the imper- 
turbable Peter; ‘‘don’t you know me, sir?’ I 
am buffeon-general to the tories of Edinburgh, 
sir!’’ 

To an observant beholder there was something 
anomalous in the face of Mr. Patrick Robertson. 
His mouth was finely formed, and had an expres- 
sion of delicate sentiment ; and they who knew 
the man were aware that in the innermost recesses 
of his mind there was really a rich vein of fine 
thought and feeling. Generous he was, both in 





LORD ROBERTSON’S POEMS. 








the more vulgar acceptation of readiness to assist 
the poor and needy, and in an uncontrollable sym- 
pathy for worth that had suffered wrong. He 
could not even bear to see a blackguard treated 
worse than was absolutely necessary to keep him 
in order. His favorite books (and though few 
imagined he ever opened one, they were daily con- 
sulted) were poems : deep-read he is in Shakspere 
and Milton ; and Wordsworth’s and Hunt’s poetry 
are familiar to him. This trait in his character 
explains the volume of downright serious poetry 
which he has just given to the world. In part it 
may be believed to have been prompted by the 
irrepressible desire he felt to utter aloud the feel- 
ings awakened in him by the novel and striking 
objects with which he found himself encompassed 
during a tour in Italy, in the long vacation last 
autumn. Perhaps a desire to Jet the world know 
that better and deeper feelings lurked below the 
outer case of the professed jester may have had its 
influence. Viewed in this light, the fragments of 
verse in the volume now before us do no discredit 
to their author. Poetry it would be gross flattery 
to call them. The ‘ Address to the Queen”’ re- 
minds one—tant soit peu—of a speech on ‘the 
— question ;"’ the attempt to impersonate 
alileo and Milton has none of the novelty Lord 
Robertson flatters himself it possesses, and, what 
is worse, is a dead failure; while ‘* The Dishon- 
est Dealer’’ and ‘* The Pirate’’ are mere versifica- 
tions, the one of a speech in opposition to an ap- 
plication for the benefits of the cessio bonerum, 
and the other of a crown counsel asking a jury to 
return a verdict against some freebooter of the 
sea. But the Leaves from a Journal are replete 
with a feeling of poetry, if not with poetical ideas. 
And thus much at least may be said in favor of 
all the verse in the volume—if the ideas are pro- 
saic, and not unfrequently commonplace, (as will 
be the case even with men of talent, when, ac- 
customed only to express themselves in prose, 
they rashly take upon them the fetters of rhythm,) 
they are always the ideas of a man of sound 
sense and healthy generous feelings; if the metre 
halts at times and is always stiff, it at least shows 
that the writer has perused and reperused Milton 
until the cadence of the poet's verse has become 
familiar to him. Lord Robertson may hold up 
his head among his brother and sister amateur 
versifiers, confident that he is as good as most of 
them. 

Yet will his volume give rise to a world of mys- 
tification. All the small fry of Scotch tories— 
and all who at Offiey’s or the Cider Cellar have 
caught a transient glimpse of Peter before he was 
raised to the bench—will read on and on, ever 
expecting that next page the joking is to begin. 
His brethren on the seat of judgment will be flut- 
tered as by ‘‘ an eagle in a dovecot.’’ The presi- 
dent will bluster, and the justice clerk look grave. 
thinking this publication of poetry by a Lord of 
Session infra dignitatem; Lord Jeffrey will pick 
out some felicitous turn of expression, and compli- 
ment him upon it; Lord Murray will hesitate be- 
tween reluctance to give pain and incapacity to be 
insincere, and remain silent; and Lord Cockburn 
will say, that ‘‘ whereas the muse of his country 
found Burns at the plough and cast the mantle of 
her inspiration over him, she found Lord Robert- 
son on the bench and dropped on him a ‘ double 
gown’ after government had ceased to bestow such 
honors.”’ 


